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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 


The annual dinner of the graduates and former students of the 
University of Chicago in connection with the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence will be held in Cincinnati, on Wednesday 
evening, February 25, 1925, at the Sinton Hotel. Tickets, which are 
$3.00 each, should be secured in advance from William S. Gray, 
University of Chicago. 


ELEMENTARY FUNDAMENTALS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


A recommendation is made by a committee of superintendents in 
New Hampshire that drill in arithmetic, spelling, handwriting, gram- 
mar, silent reading, and place geography be made a regular part of 
the curriculum of the high school. This recommendation is sup- 
ported by the state commissioner of education, who has published 
the report of the committee as a document of the State Board of 
Education. 

The statement presented by the committee in justification of the 
recommendation is as follows: 


The committee has held four meetings. At the first meeting it was decided 
to ask the superintendents to give drill work in spelling and arithmetic during 
the spring term, to be followed by a state-wide test in these subjects in Grade X 
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on June 3. At the second meeting your committee discussed the problem of 
the fundamentals in secondary schools and decided to recommend the following 
subjects for review and further instruction in Grades [IX to XII: arithmetic, 
spelling, handwriting, grammar, silent reading, and place geography. 

A third meeting was held to discuss and revise the various reports. It was 
felt that the committee should state as nearly as possible the goals desired, the 
standards to be attained, and to some extent the subject-matter to be covered. 
No radical departure in methods already familiar to the pupils is recommended. 

Criticism comes from business men, from high schools and colleges that their 
students have forgotten many important facts learned in the grades. These 
critics forget that any unused body of knowledge tends to become latent. For 
instance, a thoroughly scholarly professor of physics may pardonably have for- 
gotten his Cicero or Vergil; the teacher of English in the secondary school may 
find it impossible to demonstrate offhand a theorem in geometry; the store- 
keeper may have acquired facility in using numbers but may be at a loss in dis- 
tinguishing between noun, adjective, and adverbial clauses. 

The present tendency in secondary education is to give more attention to 
arithmetic, grammar, and the other “tool-subjects” of the elementary school. 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, Bulletin No. 35, 1918, of the United 
States Bureau of Education—that invaluable guide to high-school teachers— 
considers a command of the fundamental processes as one of the seven indis- 
pensable objectives in secondary education. The fundamentals are the tools 
that the pupils will use most frequently after their school days are finished. 
Moreover, greater progress will result and time will be saved if these bodies of 
knowledge are reviewed and thus kept usable. Your committee therefore recog- 
nizes the need of keeping alive through the secondary school the fundamentals 
of the elementary school and feels that the time and effort devoted thereto will 
be profitably spent. 


There are two ways of keeping knowledge and skill alive. One 
is by repetitious drill; the other is by rational use in new fields of 
experience. One may perfect one’s self in handwriting by purchasing 
a copybook and copying each day letters that mean nothing except an 
opportunity to imitate copperplate models, or one may perfect one’s 
self in writing by being reasonably critical of his chirography when 
he writes letters or English compositions. The New Hampshire 
superintendents have chosen the method of drill, while the rest of the 
world is steadily moving in the opposite direction. 

School experience shows that children, like mature people, do 
not profit by long-continued, monotonous drill. There is a period 
when immature pupils find the mere execution of a movement so 
absorbing that they accept drill as a normal and even interesting 
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exercise. Older pupils ask for an opportunity to put what they have 
acquired to some kind of productive use. 

The junior high school has found that it is better to give pupils 
applications of arithmetic and opportunity for enlargement of 
mathematical skill through the introduction of geometry and algebra 
than to go on with the barren and uninteresting repetitions which are 
characteristic of the seventh and eighth grades. 

The superintendents of New Hampshire seem to be preparing 
to turn back this tide. It will be interesting to see what happens in 
this state during the next few years in response to their recommenda- 
tion. 

RELIGIOUS INSIAUCTION AND COMPULSORY 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

An important legal opinion has been rendered by the attorney- 
general of Minnesota with reference to the interpretation of the 
state law providing for the release of pupils from school during school 
hours in order that they may receive religious instruction. The law 
in question uses the word “‘may” in defining the obligations of public- 
school authorities. 

Clifford L. Hilton, attorney-general of Minnesota, wrote as fol- 


lows on November 3, 1924, to J. M. McConnell, state commissioner 
of education of Minnesota: 


* Your letter of October 31, submitting the letter of W. F. H. Kerl of even 
date therewith, is at hand. 

Therein you inquire whether Chapter 78, Laws of 1923, is mandatory upon 
a school board to excuse a pupil from attending school upon due application 
being made in behalf of such child by his parents asking that he be excused for 
the purpose of receiving religious instruction, or whether the board has a dis- 
cretion in the premises. 

You are advised that if application is made in good faith to the board by the 
pareat or guardian of a pupil asking that he be excused from attendance at 
school for the purpose of receiving religious instruction, the board must grant 
the excuse to the extent provided in the statute, subject only to such reason- 
able rules and regulations as they may adopt as to the time, etc., when he shall 
be excused. I am sending herewith copy of an opinion heretofore rendered by 
this department to Mr. McNally, as attorney for the school board of St. Paul, 
under date of September 3, wherein the question was considered. 

The further inquiry is made whether a child who is absent from school under 
a granted excuse to receive religious instruction may be compelled by the board 
to make up the school work lost during his absence. 
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This inquiry is answered in the affirmative. The primary purpose of Chapter 
78 was to make an exception in the compulsory-attendance requirements of the 
law. in the absence of this statute a pupil could not be excused for the purpose 
of receiving religious instruction. The statute has nothing to do with the school 
curriculum or the work required but relates merely to the physical presence of 
the pupil. The legislature could not well have been unmindful of the fact that 
the courses of study required of pupils in each grade are well defined and that a 
pupil must complete such work before he is entitled to advancement to the next 
higher grade. Every pupil must satisfactorily complete the prescribed work as a 
condition precedent to advancement, and it is immaterial that his failure so to 
do is due to lack of application, inability to do the work, absence on account of 
sickness or for religious instruction, or other cause. It cannot be presumed that 
the legislature intended to require the promotion of a pupil who had failed to 
complete the work of his grade even though due to absence for the purpose of 
religious instruction. 

It therefore follows that a school board may require a pupil to make up the 
work missed during his excused absence as a condition of advancement. 


The opinion to which Mr. Hilton refers is contained in the fol- 
lowing letter from Charles E. Phillips, assistant attorney-general, 
to Carlton F. McNally, corporation counsel, St. Paul: 


Your letter of August 27, addressed to Clifford L. Hilton, attorney-general, 
is before me. 

Therein you inquire, in behalf of the school board of the city of St. Paul, 
whether Chapter 78, Laws of 1923, so far as it relates to the excusing of children 
for the purpose of receiving religious instruction, is discretionary with or man- 
datory upon the board. 

After a full consideration of the act, I am of the opinion that the word 
“may” must be construed as being mandatory. Until the enactment of the com- 
pulsory-attendance law, parents were free to send or not to send their children 
as they saw fit. Realizing that many parents and guardians did not fully appreci- 
ate the advantage of education and were inclined to neglect the same, the legis- 
lature saw fit to compel the attendance of children of prescribed school ages. 
Recognizing, however, the value of religious training and the natural desire of 
parents that their children should receive the same, the provisions in question 
were enacted. So far as I am aware, the question submitted has not been passed 
upon by any court, and until it has been so judicially construed we must look 
to the act and its purposes in determining what force shall be given thereto. I 
am of the opinion that it was intended to reserve to the parents and guardians 
an absolute right to have their children receive religious training to the extent 
mentioned in the act. 

We have previously held, however, that a school board may make, in 
arranging its programs and classes, reasonable rules and regulations as to the 
time of day when pupils shall be excused for religious instruction, due regard 
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being given to the statutory right of the parent to have the child have an 
aggregate of not more than three hours a week. In determining whether a par- 
ticular rule is reasonable, due regard must be had to its effect upon the ef- 
ficient conduct of the school work, the economic conserving of the time of the 
pupil, and the affording of proper time and opportunity for such religious 
training. 


THE PHILIPPINE EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 


At its last session, the Philippine legislature passed an act to 
create an educational commission with power to investigate the pub- 
lic school system of the Philippine Islands. The object of the act 
was to secure certain authoritative recommendations with regard 
to the future development of public education. The commission ap- 
pointed under this act consists of Paul Monroe, director of the In- 
ternational Institute of Teachers College (chairman); Henry Suz- 
zallo, president of the University of Washington; and Pardo de 
Tavera, a famous Philippine scholar. 

For carrying on the work of investigation the commission has 
selected an inquiry staff of ten members. Those chosen for member- 
ship on this staff, with their special fields of study, are as follows: 
Paul Monroe, of the commission, director of the staff; Carter Alex- 
ander, of the Educational Finance Inquiry Commission, finance and 
administration; F. P. Bonser, of Teachers College, elementary edu- 
cation; George S. Counts, of Yale University, secondary education; 
S. P. Duggan, of the College of the City of New York, higher educa- 
tion; Mary E. Pennell, assistant superintendent of schools, Kansas 
City, Missouri, primary and language instruction; Harold Rugg, of 
the Lincoln School of Teachers College, tests and measurements; 
Henry Suzzallo, of the commission, finance and administration; J. F. 
Williams, of Teachers College, physical and health education; L. F. 
Wilson, of the International Institute of Teachers College, teacher- 
training. 

The majority of the members of this staff sailed from San Fran- 
cisco on December 27 and arrived in Manila January 23. On their 
arrival, in order that the survey might be conducted most expedi- 
tiously, a government cutter was placed at their disposal. They are 
now visiting the schools in the more important centers. The visiting 
will continue until the end of March, when the schools close. They 
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will then proceed to Baguio, the summer capital, situated in the 
mountains of Luzon, where they will spend the month of April 
preparing the report to be presented to the educational commission. 
The commission will, in turn, present its recommendations to the 
legislature when it convenes in July. 

It is hoped that this investigation will throw some light on certain 
of the more vexing problems which the schools are facing. One of 
these problems, the problem of finance and support, is certainly not 
unknown to us. Another, which is especially acute and which pre- 
sents certain peculiar features in the Philippines, is the problem of 
language instruction. The presence of two European languages, 
English and Spanish, besides numerous dialects, greatly compli- 
cates the problem. In these educational questions and in the work 
of the commission, the Filipinos themselves are showing keen inter- 
est. 


THE CLASSICAL INVESTIGATION 
The first part of the report of the Advisory Committee of the 
American Classical League, presenting the general conclusions of 
two years or more of inquiry into classical teaching in America, is 


now available. It is published by the Princeton University Press, 
which announces that copies will be supplied without charge. 

The report has two striking characteristics. It is defensive in 
tone throughout. The reader feels at every turn that there is an 
enemy in the immediate neighborhood whom the authors are trying 
bravely to repel. In the second place, the report is amateurish. The 
authors lack the sure touch of the experienced workman. 

The report opens with statistics on the amount of Latin taught 
in the United States. Here comparison is made, for the most part, 
with other foreign languages. Only very brief reference is made to 
the fact that relatively Latin is not only going down hill but going 
very rapidly and that, in contrast with English and several other 
lines of study, it has become quite secondary in importance. 

Next comes a chapter on objectives. Here it is made clear that 
pupils ought to be able to read Latin but that most of them cannot 
do so. Minor objectives, such as improvement of English, are em- 
phasized and ultimately accepted as substitutes for the objective of 
reading ability. The favorite method of the investigators here and 
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throughout the report is to prove that something comes out of the 
study of Latin and to rest the case on this fact. For example, pupils 
who study Latin are superior to pupils who do not study Latin in 
interpreting the Latin abbreviations found in ordinary English read- 
ing. This superiority is accepted as showing the advantage of study- 
ing Latin. Let any sober-minded person look impartially at this 
case. If the time spent in studying Latin were devoted to a good 
course in English, would the gain in interpreting English be as small 
as it is now? This question is not asked in the report. The Latin 
pupils are compared with pupils who have had no training in abbrevi- 
ations, and, because the Latin pupils can do something—even though 
it is pitifully little—there is great rejoicing in the Latin camp. If the 
non-Latin pupils who are found inferior in such a one-sided compari- 
son were measured in knowledge of agriculture or in skill in shopwork 
or in the facts of botany instead of in Latin abbreviations, and the 
pupils who had been devoting their time to Latin had to show how 
much they know in these fields, as well as in the field of Latin ab- 
breviations, what would the Latinists say? As it is, the investigators 
ignore the whole field of scientific training and count only the 
achievements resulting from the study of Latin. 

The only chapter in which it is not strictly true that the main 
parts of the high-school curriculum are absolutely ignored is chapter 
vi, which is entitled, “Comparative Records of Classical and Non- 
classical Pupils.” In this chapter the records of the College Entrance 
Examination Board are made the basis for the most extraordinary 
statistical juggling. The authors of this chapter are apparently 
vaguely aware that they are swimming in water that is likely to 
drown them. They say that they have consulted “several authori- 
ties in the field of educational measurement” by way of establishing 
their right to do what they do, and then they proceed in ways that 
must give pain to those whom they consulted. 

Let us follow their devious ways in one particular. They attempt 
to show how Latin pupils differ from non-Latin pupils; they take 
such a subject as English and set down the average examination 
mark in English of pupils who studied Latin four years and the aver- 
age marks in English of pupils who studied Latin three, two, and no 
years, respectively. Having done this, they subtract the average 
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mark received by those who took no Latin from the other average 
marks and make a table of the differences. This table shows the 
“superiority of each of the three Latin groups over the non-Latin 
group.” Not the slightest attention is given to the fact that pupils 
who take Latin four years in succession usually come from excellent 
homes, that they are pupils who from the first plan to go to college, 
that their number is small as compared with those who take Latin 
two years, and that the non-Latin pupils who present themselves 
for college-entrance examinations are usually pupils who have fol- 
lowed irregular courses for other than intellectual reasons. 

Not only so, but after getting, by the simple process of sub- 
traction, a figure which is accepted as representing the superiority 
of Latin pupils over non-Latin pupils, the authors of the report 
average the resulting differences in the most naive disregard of the 
fact that the groups averaged are of wholly different sizes. These 
averages of averages are then combined into new and arbitrary 
groups, and there is more subtracting and adding of figures which a 
tyro in statistics would know ought not to be flippantly combined. 

In order to bolster up their doings and set aside the careful work 
done by other investigators, the authors of this report include in 
their text the following remarkable passage: 

The figures in Table II and Table III at once bring up the fundamental 
question as to how much of this superiority of Latin over non-Latin students is 
due to difference in initial ability and how much, if any, to something derived 
from the study of Latin. Several studies have been made of the difference in 
initial ability between Latin and non-Latin first-year secondary pupils. These 
studies tend to show that while the difference is considerable, it is not so great 
as has been generally supposed. So far as we have been able to learn, however, 
all these studies have included non-college preparatory non-Latin pupils, which 
makes the results inc. aclusive in this particular connection. Two studies, based 
on a rather small number of instances, seem to indicate that the difference in 
general intelligence between Latin and non-Latin college Freshmen at entrance 
is less than the difference in general intelligence between Latin and non-Latin 
first-year pupils in secondary schools. Further studies of this particular ques- 
tion on a more extensive basis are needed before general conclusions can be 
drawn with certainty. 


In spite of this paragraph, conclusions are presented without 
serious misgivings as to their factual or statistical value. 
One’s disappointment with the report increases when one con- 
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siders some of the real problems which were outlined in the original 
plan but were apparently neglected in the course of the inquiry. 
Item 10 of the original plan promised to study “the relation of Latin 
to other secondary-school studies.” It would seem that such a 
promise ought to have led the investigators to inquire not merely 
how Latin can be better taught but what students ought to take 
Latin. Perhaps the goal of the best subjects in the curriculum is not 
to enrol the largest number of pupils. The thirst of the Latin com- 
mittee for numbers seems almost pathetic. Perhaps the wisest pro- 
cedure educationally is to give up altogether the idea of four years 
of Latin and refine the first two years. Perhaps Latin ought to fol- 
low a particular kind of English and be coupled with a particular 
kind of social science. At any rate, if the Latin people expect to 
survive in the modern world, they will have to recognize the fact 
that there are other subjects which are now accorded a more impor- 
tant place in American high schools than that accorded to Latin. 

The report is written by Latin specialists with a bias so marked 
that no one will be convinced who is not now prejudiced in favor of 
all that the committee believes. It is a painful example of the blind 
offering leadership to their kind. 

HOW BRIGHT CHILDREN STUDY 

In a bulletin entitled, Training in the Technique of Study, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Educational Research of the College of Edu- 
cation of the University of Illinois, there is one chapter which is im- 
pressive because it opens a line of investigation which teachers should 
be encouraged to follow. It raises the question, How do bright pupils 
study? and answers this question by describing several individual 
cases. 

We have had a great deal of investigation of dull pupils and the 
reasons for their blundering. It is time that we try to learn from suc- 
cessful pupils some of the secrets of their success. If we could per- 
suade all pupils to work by the methods adopted by the best stu- 
dents, there would certainly be great gain to our educational en- 
deavors. 

The following cases may be quoted as excellent illustrations of 
the way in which studying should be done. The general descriptions 
of the pupils concerned are omitted. 
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In the preparation of an assignment in ancient history, he reads the entire 
lesson over once in order to get the general trend of thought. He then reads it 
carefully a second time to get the meaning in greater detail. The next step is 
reading paragraph and section headings and thinking over the material they 
represent as a means of testing his familiarity with this material. In case he 
does not remember the discussion which applies to any heading, he rereads the 
paragraph again carefully. Just before class the next day he reviews by reading 
the headings and going over in his mind what is contained in each paragraph. 
If he is doubtful about any of the content, he studies it again. He looks up words 
which are totally unfamiliar, locates on the map places mentioned in the text, 
and memorizes important dates, although very few dates are required in class. 
He is accustomed to criticize the author’s statements, occasionally notices where 
the author has contradicted himself, and brings up such a point in class for dis- 
cussion. Frequently he finds it necessary to review in order to connect up the 
present lesson with what has gone before. He does no outlining except as it is 
assigned. 


Before entering high school, her training had been somewhat different from 
that of the other students interviewed. She had been taught by her parents 
until she was eight years old, at which time she entered the fourth grade, and 
completed the elementary school in three and one-half years. In her home 
training, concentration and rapid work had been emphasized from the time she 
began reading at four years of age. If she seemed tired, or for any reason was 


unable to exhibit her usual interest in her lessons, she was not allowed to loiter 
over them but was sent out to play, and the work postponed. Throughout her 
school life her teachers have commented upon her ability to concentrate and to 
think quickly as contributing largely to her success. In the English composition 
course, opportunity was given her to use such ability to advantage; she com- 
pleted the work of both semesters in one and made a grade of A on the same 
final examination which the Seniors had taken with an average of B and C. 
Although she had made no preparation for the interview, she apparently gave a 
rather full account of her method of study in this course. 

In preparing a new assignment, she is accustomed to consult several refer- 
ence books for explanation of topics and subtopics in the outline, but in case 
she cannot find satisfactory material she asks the teacher for help. After com- 
pleting to her own satisfaction this portion of the assignment, she studies the 
sample sentences in the books to which she has referred, writes out and corrects 
a few original sentences containing the errors described, etc., and then has a con- 
sultation with the teacher regarding her work upon the entire section of the out- 
line. If, in the teacher’s judgment, she has completed her study of the problem 
satisfactorily, she takes the test upon it and passes on to the next division. She 
makes a conscious attempt to’study without wasting‘time and says that she has 
no difficulty in concentrating. In case a previous problem is connected with the 
new one, she reviews the first before beginning her study. In writing a theme, 
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she selects her own topic, choosing it usually from a list which she has jotted 
down from time to time. She rewrites and corrects the theme several times, 
reads it over both silently and aloud, and then lays it aside until the next morn- 
ing, when she goes over it again before the final copying. She does this because 
after a lapse of time she is frequently able to discover errors and imperfections 
which she has failed to notice. She uses the dictionary for correcting spelling 
and for finding synonyms and new words, and, unless the teacher has requested 
her not to do so, she consults reference books regarding punctuation and other 
doubtful points. 
A HIGH SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


The city of Cleveland is the home of the specialized high school. 
While other cities have, for the most part, developed cosmopolitan 
schools which offer under one roof all of the high-school subjects, 
Cleveland holds to the plan of academic schools, technical schools, 
and a commercial high school. 

The following statement, published in the Christian Science 
Monitor, indicates the logic of the Cleveland program. Certainly 
there is as much justification for a high school of music as for a 
special high school for the teaching of commercial subjects. 


A centrally located high school of music to permit students so inclined to 
make music, in any of its branches, a major study, much as specialized study 
is now offered in the manval arts, is an idea advanced by R. V. Morgan, 
director of music in the Cleveland public schools. He points out that, as now 
provided, it is quite impossible for a student to specialize in music because of 
the amount of other work he is required to carry in the general high school. 
This also was the case, Mr. Morgan says, in the instance of the technical or 
manual arts before the establishment of the technical high schools. There are 
now two of these in Cleveland. 

According to the census figures quoted by Mr. Morgan, music ranks third 
among the professions selected as life-work by high-school students. He con- 
tends this is one reason for discontinuance of school by many students; they find 
that in order to continue music they must drop out of high school, and when the 
ambition is strong enough this is done. 

It is manifestly impossible, he declares, to furnish teachers of sufficient 
training and experience to equip each of the city’s high schools. The expense of 
this procedure would be prohibitive, even were a sufficient number of musicians 
available. On the other hand, he maintains, one high school could be equipped 
with but very little, if any, greater cost than is now necessary to establish and 
maintain a technical school. 

It is not proposed to neglect any of the academic subjects of high-school 
work but rather to stress those things which are of especial benefit to student 
musicians. Physics would be increased to a two-year term, with the second year 
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devoted to acoustics; mathematics, languages, history, etc., would be continued, 
but with schedules arranged to allow time for the hours of practice necessary in 
the major subject. 

According to Mr. Morgan, there are now about four hundred students in 
the Cleveland schools who have indicated that they would make their life-work 
some branch of music, either teaching or concert work. In addition to these, 
there are approximately fifteen hundred who have elected the study of music as 
a cultural asset. This is from a total enrolment of sixteen thousand in the city 
high schools. These facts are cited by Mr. Morgan as justification for the estab- 
lishment of the high school of music. At present, in the Saturday morning 
schools there are seven hundred students enrolled in the study of orchestral in- 
struments. These students are being instructed by members of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, and it is in these classes that experiments are being carried out in the 
technique of teaching music to classes. 

Mr. Morgan feels that a high school of music would need the whole-hearted 
support of public opinion before it could be successfully started. He points to 
the opposition which was experienced a few years ago when the idea of technical 
schools was first broached. The music high school, he says, is merely an ex- 
tension of this idea into what has heretofore been considered chiefly a cultural 
or professional field. That this view is being broken down is proved by the fact 
that a number of colleges and universities now accept music credits as an en- 
trance condition. He says: 

“Even though the idea has not been tried elsewhere that I know of, I feel 
confident it would prove successful. It would be fatal, however, to attempt to 
do it too suddenly. I am hoping to arouse a popular demand for the school be- 
fore putting my recommendations in their final form. In the meantime, I am 
carrying on the preparatory work, such as the development of classroom tech- 
nique, so that when the time comes we may easily make the step into the new 
plan.” 

ROCHESTER STUDY OF SCHOOL COSTS 


The Board of Education of Rochester, New York, has published 
a book of 198 pages in which are set forth all of the facts with regard 
to expenditures in the schools of that city. The section on high 
schools opens with the frank statement that “the cost of secondary 
education has increased so rapidly that we may now be said to be 
facing a financial crisis.” Instead of evading this fact by vague refer- 
ences to the great wealth of the community or to expenditures for 
luxuries, the book gives the citizens of Rochester the exact facts 
with regard to their high schools and with regard to every subject 
taught in these schools. The problem of deciding whether there is 
to be retrenchment or continued expansion is in this way referred to 
the people, exactly as it should be. 
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Some of the statistics presented are of special interest because 
they carry the record of high-school growth back farther than such 
figures are ordinarily available. The table showing the number of 
pupils attending at various dates is as follows: 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF PUPILS ATTENDING THE 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF ROCHESTER, 
NEW YORK, 1870-1923* 


* Percentage of increase: 1890 to 1920, 532; 1890 to 1923, 811. 
t The figures for 1920 and 1923 include the pupils in the ninth grades of the 
junior high schools. 


The major reasons for increase in costs of high schools, other 
than increase in enrolment, are stated in the following paragraphs: 


The fixed courses of study of a generation ago are no longer adequate to 
meet modern demands. The presence of numerous pupils whose immediate aim 
is direct life-preparation has led to greater emphasis on the practical arts and 
on vocational education. And so we now find in high-school curricula such 
subjects as home economics, agriculture, community civics, general science, 
household chemistry, vocal and instrumental music, etc. The creation of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, and the adoption, in 1917, of the 
Smith-Hughes Act, gave a tremendous impetus to direct training in the trades 
and in agricultural and home economics subjects. Moreover, the changing 
conceptions of education and the appearance of scientific methods of curriculum- 
building have continuously modified and enriched each of the traditional sub- 
jects. 

As the high school becomes more cosmopolitan in character, it is obvious 
that all the subjects offered in its extensive program of studies cannot and should 
not be studied by all pupils. Hence a wise selection, in the case of each indi- 
vidual pupil, becomes a matter of extreme importance. 

It cannot be expected that an immature boy or girl of the adolescent period 
has the necessary vision to make a proper choice from the numerous subjects 
found in the curriculum. Nor are his life-interests so clearly developed that it is 
safe for him to enter at once upon a narrowly technical or specialized line of 
work. At least, wherever such is the case, the pupil cannot be expected to derive 
a full measure of cultural benefit from his secondary studies. 


Year 
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To meet this very real problem the high school must offer definite provision 
for educational guidance, whether vocational or cultural. It must bring to the 
pupil’s attention the importance of certain fundamental studies, the absence of 
which would be as fatal in his life-work as would be the absence of vitamines 
in his food. These essential fundamental studies are often called “constants,”’ 
as distinguished from the remaining subjects which may be added in variable 
amounts. The entire body of “constants” and “variables” constitutes the pro- 
gram of studies. Among the desirable constants that should appear in the cur- 
riculum of every pupil, school men have come to recognize the following as 
essential: (1) English; (2) some social science; (3) some type of natural science, 
including health study; (4) wherever possible, at least an introductory course in 
mathematics; (5) some training in the fine and applied arts. Pupils will thus 
elect, under competent guidance, the particular curriculum which best meets 
their individual needs. Differentiation of pupils according to ability and inter- 
est must accompany a liberal program of studies. The curriculum of the high 
school must become so flexible that it offers the right kind of training to both 
the weak and the strong and takes care adequately of the life-needs of at least 
the most typical groups of pupils. The program of studies represents the menu 
of the school. Differentiation is one of the devices adopted by the school to assist 
in the proper assimilation of this menu. 


Further details are presented showing the cost of each pupil and 
the cost of each subject per capita. 


Such reading material ought to be supplied to every community. 
It is very much more convincing than general comparisons with 
public expenditures because it makes perfectly clear the reasons for 
increased costs and also the prospects of further increases in school 
expenditures. 


TESTS OF PERSONALITY TRAITS 


FRANK N. FREEMAN 
University of Chicago 


Intelligence tests have made a large contribution to the analysis 
of the capacity of pupils to do school work. There is a marked 
correlation between the scores made by pupils on intelligence tests 
and the achievements of these pupils in their courses. The correla- 
tion is far from perfect, however, and there is clear evidence that 
the lack of closer correlation is due not simply to errors in the meas- 
urement of intelligence and of achievement but to the presence in 
achievement of factors other than intelligence. Attempts to explain 
the discrepancy between intelligence and achievement in individual 
cases frequently produce convincing evidence that the discrepancy 
is due to some characteristic of the individual other than intellectual 
capacity. Measurement of the factors involved in school work, there- 
fore, must include other traits. 

These other traits have been grouped loosely under the general 
heading of personality. “Personality” is not a technical, psychologi- 
cal term, but it may serve, for convenience, to include a number of 
varieties of mental traits which are not intellectual and: depend, 
in some measure at least, on the individual’s native or inherited 
make-up. As in the case of intelligence, we may proceed in the 
attempt to measure these traits without settling the ultimate ques- 
tion of their origin. We need only assume that the traits which 
we are measuring are due, at least in considerable part, to nature as 
contrasted with nurture. 

A number of attempts have been made to classify the personal- 
ity traits, and there is great diversity in the groupings which have 
resulted from these attempts. At the present stage of the measure- 
ment of personality we cannot hope to reach entire agreement with 
regard to such a classification. Perhaps the most useful procedure 
is to follow the classification which is suggested in the tests of the 
personality traits themselves. A survey of the tests seems to indi- 
cate a natural grouping under four headings: will-temperament, 
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emotional temperament, moral disposition, and aesthetic sensibil- 
ity. All of these, it will be observed, are fairly distinct from the 
processes of perceiving, understanding, and thinking, which are 
classified as intellectual processes. 

Will-temperament designates the characteristics of the individ- 
ual’s overt reactions. Thus, a person may react to the stimuli of 
his surroundings energetically or weakly. He may, in general, react 
promptly or slowly. He may be persistent or vascillating. He may 
proceed cautiously and carefully or recklessly. His ideas inay be 
carried out into action easily, or there may seem to be a blocking or 
obstruction which must be overcome before the action can take place. 

If such traits as these are to be tested, they must, of course, 
exist as general characteristics and not simply as particular forms 
of reaction to specific circumstances. A person must be of quick 
decision or of slow decision in general and not simply disposed to 
decide promptly or deliberately in a special case. It is, of course, 
obvious that a person’s reactions are affected to some extent by the 
nature of the circumstances. A person may react very explosively 
toward an individual who is weaker than himself and cautiously 
toward one whom he fears. Consequently, the assumption is that, 
underlying these diversities due to circumstances, there is a general 
trend, which may be discovered by testing individuals under the 
uniform conditions which are set up by a standardized test. 

Emotional temperament refers to subjective reactions as con- 
trasted with overt reactions, which are classified under volitional 
temperament. Again, without attempting a precise definition, we 
may designate what is meant by illustration. We pass judgment 
concerning emotional temperament when we say that one person is 
characterized by a prevailing mood of depression and another is 
subject chiefly to the mood of elation, when we say that one person 
is a confirmed optimist and another a pessimist, when we distinguish 
between an enthusiastic temperament and an apathetic tempera- 
ment. All of these descriptions refer to the individual’s prevailing 
feeling tone. This feeling tone is, of course, related to forms of 
expression in conduct, but the feeling tone and the conduct may be 
distinguished, and it may be possible and profitable to test them 
separately. 
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Another personality trait for which tests have been devised is 
the disposition which underlies moral reactions. Moral reactions 
may not be due to an innate disposition, but it is at least a tenable 
hypothesis that individuals differ inherently in their sensitiveness 
to moral distinctions and in their disposition to subject themselves 
to moral conventions. Observation and a few preliminary experi- 
ments indicate that we are justified in describing some persons as 
trustworthy and others as untrustworthy. What constitutes a good 
person will, so far as specific conduct is concerned, differ from age 
to age and from nation to nation or from tribe to tribe, but con- 
formity to the social code seems to rest upon a sufficiently general 
foundation that we may reasonably expect a person who exhibits 
this trait in one environment to exhibit it also in another. If this is 
the case, tests of moral disposition are possible. 

Finally, we may distinguish aesthetic sensibility among the 
personality traits. There is, perhaps, greater reason to doubt the 
existence of aesthetic sensibility as a general trait than to doubt 
the existence of the other three types of personality traits as general 
traits. It may well be argued that a person may have delicate sus- 
ceptibility to merit in painting but not in music. He may appreciate 
beauty in literature but not in architecture. This involves one of 
the problems to be investigated. If it is possible to devise tests 
which will measure susceptibility in each of the special fields of 
aesthetic appreciation, it will be possible to determine whether this 
trait is a general trait or whether it is made up of a number of specific 
elements. 

Because the scope of this article does not permit detailed de- 
scription of all of the types of personality tests which have been 
devised and because the tests of will-temperament have been devel- 
oped to the largest extent and have been used most widely in the 
schools, the remaining part of this article will be devoted to a de- 
scription of these tests. 

The most elaborate test of will-temperament is the one devised 
by June E. Downey." This test is the result of a prolonged series 

t June E. Downey, The Will-Temperament and Its Testing. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 


New York: World Book Co., 1923. This book contains an account of the theory of 
will-temperament testing, the test itself, and sample profiles, 
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of investigations of handwriting and muscle reading. In the study 
of these forms of behavior Dr. Downey was impressed with the 
variations in the reactions of different individuals and with the 
resemblance between their reactions in these specific forms of activ- 
ity and their general conduct. She found handwriting a very con- 
venient mode of behavior to test and discovered that the behavior of 
individuals when they write under a variety of conditions gives a 
very good indication of their will-temperament type. Handwriting, 
along with two or three additional forms of reaction, then, consti- 
tutes the subject-matter of the Downey test. 

In the final analysis, Dr. Downey thinks of the will-temperament 
as based, for the most part, on two fundamental factors. The first 
of these is “the amount of nervous energy at the disposal of the in- 
dividual,” and the second is “the tendency of such nervous energy 
to discharge immediately into the motor areas that innervate the 
muscles and glands, or, on the contrary, to find a way out by a 
roundabout path of discharge.’”* The individual’s behavior pattern, 
then, is due fundamentally to the fund of energy which he possesses 
and to the openness or the blocking of the paths of discharge. There 
may exist various combinations of these two conditions. 

A more detailed analysis of the will-traits brings us to a division 
into three phases: ‘‘(1) those of speed and fluidity of reaction, (2) 
those of forcefulness and decisiveness of action, and (3) those of 
carefulness and persistence of reaction.’ 


I. SPEED AND FLUIDITY OF REACTION 


a) Speed of movement.—The first test requires the subject to 
write the words “United States of America” at his ordinary speed. 
This test assumes that individuals, if left to themselves, take on a 
characteristic speed of movement and that handwriting is a typical 
activity which fairly represents the individual’s general speed of 
movement. The second part of the assumption is subject to excep- 
tion in the case of persons of special training or special lack of train- 
ing, but it is thought to hold for most individuals who have an 
ordinary education. 

b) Freedom from load.—The second test assumes that some 


t June E. Downey, of. cit., p. 59. 2 Ibid., p. 62. 
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persons habitually work near their maximum level of achievement 
and that others are subject to a load or inhibition which keeps their 
activities at a level below their maximum. The amount of load is 
measured by comparing the ordinary speed of writing with the 
maximum speed of writing. The subject is directed to write his 
name and the words “United States of America’ as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The ratio is then found between the speed of the rapid writing 
and the speed of the normal writing. If the rapid writing is but little 
faster than the normal writing, it is evident that there is little load 
on the individual’s ordinary movements. If the rapid writing is 
much faster than the normal writing, the existence of a heavy load 
is indicated. 

c) Flexibility.—In the third test the subject is asked to attempt 
to disguise his writing of the words “United States of America” and 
to imitate a given specimen of writing. Some persons are able readily 
to disguise their handwriting, either through the possession of a 
dramatic or histrionic type of temperament or through the exercise 
of ingenuity. The amount of disguise and the closeness of imitation 
are scored by comparison with a scale of specimens. 

d) Speed of decision.—In the fourth test the subject is presented 
with a list of twenty-two pairs of opposite traits and is asked to 
check the trait in each pair which characterizes himself. If he pre- 
fers, he may grade himself on the two traits instead of merely check- 
ing the one which is characteristic. Examples of the pairs are: 

careful careless 


cautious daring 

ambitious unambitious 

punctual tardy 

The purpose of the test is not to determine whether the person 

rates himself accurately but to determine whether he decides 
promptly or deliberates long. Great differences are found between 
individuals in performing this simple task. An interesting fact is 
that an individual usually finds good and sufficient reasons for 
reacting as he does, whether rapidly or slowly. The individual does 
not realize that his mode of reaction is an expression of his individual 
temperament and that another person may justify an entirely 
different type of reaction with equally valid reasons. 
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2. FORCEFULNESS AND DECISIVENESS OF ACTION 


a) Motor impulsion—The first test measures what is called 
motor impulsion. This means the amount of energy which is behind 
one’s actions. One’s movements may be rapid or slow, vigorous or 
weak, and yet these differences may not represent accurately the 
amount of force behind the action. This is because the action may 
be inhibited or blocked in some fashion. The amount of motor im- 
pulsion is determined by setting the conditions so that the action 
will be free from inhibiting factors or so that the action will be more 
spontaneous than usual. This is accomplished by making it auto- 
matic; that is, by diverting the attention of the individual from 
what he is doing. The subject is required to write first with his eyes 
closed; second, while counting by three’s with his eyes open and 
again with his eyes closed; and, third, while counting the taps of a 
pencil by two’s. If the size of the writing under these conditions 
is greater than the size of the individual’s ordinary writing, a de- 
gree of motor impulsion above the average is indicated. If the writ- 
ing becomes smaller, a low degree of motor impulsion is indicated. 
Increase in speed over the normal also indicates high motor im- 
pulsion; decrease in speed, a deficiency in motor impulsion. 

b) Reaction to contradiction.—In the early part of the test period 
the subject is asked to make a purely arbitrary choice between two 
envelopes. The envelopes are then put aside while the other tests 
are given. Later, for the purpose of the second test of the second 
group of tests, the subject is asked to state which envelope he chose. 
The examiner contradicts the statement made. The mode of the 
subject’s reaction to this contradiction is the basis of the rating. 
For example, if he throws the burden of proof upon the examiner, 
or suggests that the examiner is in error, or exhibits an angry or 
suspicious type of behavior, he is scored ro in reaction to contradic- 
tion. On the other hand, he is scored the lowest of the series, namely, 
1, if he says that the envelope has been forgotten, or makes some 
such remark as ‘You fooled me that time,” or is satisfied when the 
examiner says, “Are you sure? I thought it was the other envelope.” 

c) Resistance to opposition.—In the third test an obstacle is placed 
in front of the subject’s pen when he is writing while blindfolded, 
and his reaction is noted. Very strong resistance to opposition is 
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represented if the subject, without urging, exerts strong pressure 
against the obstacle and maintains the writing at its initial level by a 
firm, strong stroke, usually with enlarged characters. The lowest 
grade is given to a person who shows absolute passivity in spite of 
urging. A typical remark is, “I can’t,” or “How can I when you 
stop me?” Here, again, the individual is sure to justify his reaction, 
whatever type it may be, but the reaction is due not to his judgment 
as to what he should do but to his temperamental characteristic. 

d) Finality of judgment.—In the fourth test the subject is given 
the pairs of traits which were presented to him earlier in the testing 
period and asked to make any changes which he wishes in his rating 
of himself. The degree of finality of judgment is measured by the 
length of time which the subject requires for this rechecking. If he 
is well satisfied with his original judgment, he takes a short time. 
If, however, he is disposed to revise his judgment, he takes longer 
time. 


3. CAREFULNESS AND PERSISTENCE OF REACTION 


a) Motor inhibition —The first test measures capacity for in- 
hibition, which may perhaps be regarded as the basis of control. 
The subject is asked to slow down his writing. He uses the same 
words as before and is instructed to write just as slowly as possible 
and still keep the pencil moving. He is told, “Some people take 
thirty minutes to write the phrase. Do not enlarge your writing.” 
For some persons this is a tremendously irritating task. They be- 
come excited and apparently find it impossible to comply with the 
direction. A score of 5 is given to a person who can devote about 
two minutes to the task. A score of ro is given to one whose time is 
longer than 8 minutes and 50 seconds, and a score of 1 to a person 
who cannot take more than 26 seconds. 

b) Interest in detatl—In the second test the subject is asked to 
copy a particular specimen of handwriting, first, as exactly as pos- 
sible, taki all the time he wishes and, second, with less emphasis 
on exactness and at the individual’s natural speed. The degree of 
interest in detail is measured (1) by the accuracy of the imitation 
and (2) by the additional time taken in careful imitation without 
special instruction. 
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c) Co-ordination of impulses.—In the third test the subject is 
required to write rapidly the words “United States of America” 
on a line about one and one-quarter inches long. His score depends 
on the degree to which the rapidity of the writing approximates his 
normal speed of writing and the completeness with which he keeps 
within the line. The successful individuals are the ones who can 
keep in mind both the requirement of speed and the limited space. 
The ones who fail neglect either the one or the other of these two 
items. 

d) Volitional perseveration.—In the test for flexibility the subject 
is directed to practice the disguise of his handwriting all he wishes 
on the back of the sheet. He is instructed, “Take all the time you 
wish and do your best.”’ The amount of time consumed has been 
found to vary from twenty-five seconds to fourteen and one-half 
minutes. This time is taken as a measure of one’s natural persistence. 

The scores on the various parts of the will-temperament test 
are represented in the form of a profile. A specimen profile is shown 
in Figure 1. It will be noticed that each of the tests is scored on a 
scale from o to 10. This profile enables a person to judge of the 
general character of the individual will-temperament, since it shows 
at a glance the traits in which the individual scores high and those 
in which he scores low. 

The individual whose profile is shown in Figure 1 is apparently 
low in speed and fluidity of reaction, represented in the first four 
traits. He is very slow in speed of movement and in speed of deci- 
sion, is characterized by considerable load, and is not very flexible 
in reaction. The writer happens to be well acquainted with the 
individual and can testify that the record of the test in these respects 
is entirely correct. In two of the second group of traits the individual 
scores high and in two low. There is a comparatively small amount 
of motor impulsion and not very vigorous reaction to contradiction. 
On the other hand, the individual pursues his course of action vigor- 
ously when he meets opposition and holds rather tenaciously to 
his judgments when he has once made them. He may revise them 
when contradicted but is not inclined to question them spontane- 
ously. In the last group of traits also there are two high and two 
comparatively low records. Co-ordination of impulses is the lowest 
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of this group, and volitional perseveration is the highest. Interest 
in detail is relatively high, and the ability to inhibit reactions is 
somewhat below the average. The high rating on volitional per- 
severation is certainly characteristic of the individual tested. This 
is probably his outstanding trait. Lack of good co-ordination of 
impulses is probably equally characteristic. The profile, as given 
by the test, agrees very closely with a profile based on the estimates 
of close acquaintances, the correlation being about .65. 


Speed of movement 
Freedom from load 
Flexibility 

Speed of decision 

Motor impulsion 
Reaction to contradiction 
Resistance to opposition 
Finality of judgment 
Motor inhibition 

Interest in detail 
Co-ordination of impulses 
Volitional perseveration 


Fic. 1.—Sample profile from the application of the Downey Individual Will- 
Temperament Test. 


An isolated case, of course, is not sufficient basis for considering 
the test valid. It is necessary, therefore, to examine the studies 
which have been made for the purpose of determining its accuracy 
and validity. Dr. Downey has summarized much of the work which 
has been done on her test.’ In addition, we may call attention to 
two studies. The first of these studies was made by Meier. Meier 
gave the test to one hundred high-school students. He collected in 
the case of as many of these students as possible the opinions of 
three sets of judges on all of the traits measured by the test. These 
judges consisted of teachers, parents, and friends. The correlations 
between the ratings of the judges and the scores on the various 

* June E. Downey, of. cit., chap. xi. 


* Norman C, Meier, “‘A Study of the Downey Test by the Method of Estimates,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XIV (October, 1923), 385-95. 
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parts of the test were disappointingly low. They were all positive, 
but the highest was only .24. This correlation was found in the 
case of motor inhibition. The average correlation of the pooled 
estimates of the three groups of judges and the scores on the test 
was .118. This lack of agreement may, of course, be due not to 
the imperfection of the test but to the unreliability of the judgments. 
The unreliability of the judgments may be due to the inability of 
persons to rate such characteristics as are measured by the test, or 
it may be due to their failure to understand the categories which 
constitute the scheme. In daily life we are accustomed to judge 
people according to certain conventional categories. Those which 
are used in the test represent a somewhat different type of analysis 
from that which prevails in popular thinking. Every effort was made 
in the study by Meier to give a clear and full definition of all of the 
terms, but this effort may not have been wholly successful. 

A check on the reliability of the judgments may be found in 
the correlation between the different sets of judges. This correlation 
is also comparatively low. The highest average is between the judg- 
ments of the parents and the judgments of the friends. 

It is also possible to measure the reliability of the test itself. 
The most direct method of doing this would be to repeat the test. 
Meier, however, gave the Downey Group Will-Temperament Test 
to the same subjects to whom he gave the individual test. The 
group test differs in a number of particulars from the individual 
test. The correlation between the scores of the two tests was high 
in five of the traits and low in seven of the traits. This discrepancy 
may be due in part to the difference between the group test and the 
individual test and in part to the fact that a number of the separate 
tests cannot be scored objectively but requite the exercise of judg- 
ment. 

Buchanan made a study of the group test by comparing the 
seores of a group of school children in the test with the judgments of 
the teachers of these children with regard to the traits measured by 
the test.? He ealeulated the correlations between certain of the esti- 

+W. Buehanan, “A Study of Sixth-Grade Pupils through a Comparisan of 
Teachers’ Estimates and Dewney Group Test Scores.” Unpublished Master's Thesis, 
Department of Education, University af Chicage, 1922. 
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mates of the teachers and the correlations between the teachers’ 
estimates and the scores on the test. He found that in general the 
correlations between the estimates of the teachers were somewhat 
higher than the correlations between the teachers’ estimates and the 
scores on the test. He made the study in a low sixth grade and a high 
sixth grade. In the lower grade, six out of nine correlations between 
the scores on particular items of the test and the teachers’ estimates 
were negative. In the higher grade, four out of six correlations were 
positive. A number of the correlations between the estimates of the 
teachers were rather high, but a number of them also were very low. 
The result of this study, then, seems to be inconclusive and indicates 
that refinement is necessary in both the tests and the estimates in 
order that the tests may be relied upon to the same extent that we 
rely upon intelligence tests. Simplification in the methods of giving 
and scoring the tests is desirable. Whether revision of the classifica- 
tion and definition of the traits which are tested is desirable, must be 
determined by further research. 

It is evident from the facts which have been presented that the 
Downey will-temperament test, which is the most carefully stand- 
ardized and most highly elaborated personality test which has yet 
been devised, is unsuitable for widespread routine application in 
the school. It is still in the experimental stage. It can be used 
profitably only by those who are able and disposed to make a thor- 
ough study of the test and of the principles on which it is based and 
to treat the results largely with suspended judgment. One who uses 
the test in this somewhat tentative fashion, however, may gain 
much insight into the personality traits of certain individuals. This 
is particularly true of an individual whose personality profile is 
exceptionally marked, that is, one who exhibits strong contrasts 
in the strength of the various traits afd in whom one of more of 
the three groups of traits is conspicuously marked by strength or 
weakness, 

Ta those cases which are illuminated by the test, one of several 
things may happen. One possible outeome which is of value to the 
administrater and te the child himself is the discovery of strong 
traits which have not been evident. If the existence of a character- 
istie which has been previously suspected is confirmed by the test, 
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the confidence of the teacher in his judgment is strengthened, and he 
has a firmer basis for treatment. The existence of an individual 
native peculiarity is not to be regarded at all fatalistically. The 
weakness may be overcome, in part, in one or both of two ways. In 
the first place, it may be compensated for by emphasis upon some 
other trait which is stronger. Thus, a person who reacts slowly may 
compensate for this weakness by unusual accuracy. In addition, it 
is possible by training to build up a reaction which is weak by nature. 

The use of the Downey test in the individual treatment of high- 
school pupils will be illustrated in a later article by W. C. Reavis, 
principal of the University High School, University of Chicago. Mr. 
Reavis has found that in certain cases it is possible to use the results 
of this test to bring to the consciousness of pupils a knowledge of 
their personal resources and, by this means, to stimulate in them a 
more effective attack on their work. The publication of this and 
of other reports of a like nature may serve to show in detail how the 
test may be employed to promote a useful analysis of personality 
and possibly to indicate or to suggest how the test may be further 
developed. 
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STATUS OF SUMMER HIGH SCHOOLS IN CITIES 
OF MORE THAN 100,000 POPULATION 


M. DAVID HOFFMAN 
Central High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


This study aims to discover common practices with regard to 
summer high school work, variations in practice, and the emphasis 
placed on the different elements of this work. It also endeavors to 
discover the trend in policy of administration and to establish cen- 
tral tendencies as a basis for judging the success or failure of these 
schools. Finally, it attempts to evaluate the summer high school 
as an integral part of a system of public education. 

Because the available printed reports and current literature 
are inadequate, the information has been secured through question- 
naires, correspondence, and personal examination of records. A 
detailed questionnaire was sent to the superintendeut of schools in 
each of the sixty-eight cities in the United States with a population 
of more than 100,000, according to the 1920 census. The writer 
collaborated in this work with the Division of School Extension, in 
charge of summer schools, of the Board of Education of Philadel- 
phia, and with the graduate seminar in Educational Administration 
of the University of Pennsylvania. The study has been limited 
to questions that are not subject to various interpretations in differ- 
ent places, to material readily accessible to those replying, and to 
such facts as would lend themselves to simple response and classi- 
fication and to comparative analysis. 

1. Data for the summer term of 1923 have been secured from 
sixty-six of the sixty-eight cities with a population of more than 
100,000. Of these sixty-six cities, forty-four (66.7 per cent) have 
summer high schools; twenty-two cities (33.3 per cent) do not have 
summer high schools. The cities which do not have summer high 
schools are in most instances the smaller cities; noteworthy excep- 
tions are San Francisco; Kansas City, Missouri; Rochester; and 
Portland. 
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2. Table I shows the total enrolment, which ranges from 183 
pupils and 9 teachers in Paterson to 7,567 pupils and 371 teachers 


TABLE I 


Number of 
Pupils Enrolled 


685 
1,268 
667 
761 
968 
7,567 


* Senior high school only. 
t Junior and senior high schools. 

3. Table II shows twenty-seven cities ranked according to the 
percentage which the summer high school enrolment is of the high- 
school enrolment during the regular school year. 

4. In the twenty cities reporting, the percentage of pupils pro- 
moted (total number of pupils promoted in all subjects divided by the 
total number of pupils taking the subjects) ranges from 96 in Akron 
to 45 in Jersey City, with a median of 77.5. There is some possi- 
bility of discrepancy here because it is likely that some cities report 
promotions on the basis of those enrolled while other cities report 
promotions on the basis of those completing the courses. Many 


q 
. in Chicago. 
co 
34 
37 
371 
922 33 
3,776 133 
2,704 88 
+ 863 II 
787 17 
1,822 68 
385 17 
1,040 38 
Reading. 695 34 
1,412 34 
527 10 
557 12 
212 10 
313 10 
3,289 117 
Washington................ 2,284 50 
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pupils drop out when they find that they are likely to fail so that 
those remaining to the end are the ones who will probably be 
promoted. 

5. In the twenty-nine cities reporting, the length of the summer 
high school session ranges from fifty days in San Antonio to twenty- 
nine days in Baltimore, with a median of thirty-five days. Thirty- 
four per cent of the cities have thirty days of school, and another 
34 per cent have forty days. 


Percentage 
Which Summer 
High School 
Enrolment Is of 
High-School 


Enrolment 
during 
Sch 


6. Table III shows the hours at which the school sessions open 
and close in twenty-eight cities. 

7. Table IV shows the number of sixty-minute hours the schools 
are in session each day in twenty-eight cities. 

8. Table V shows the length of the class periods in minutes. 
There is a very wide range and no general agreement, although the 
60-69 minute period is preferred by the largest number of cities, 
26.9 per cent of the total number reporting. 

9. Reports from twenty-three cities show a total enrolment of 
39,452 pupils; of these, 19,261 (48.8 per cent) are boys, and 20,191 
(51.2 per cent) are girls. 


TABLE II 

Percentage 

Which Summer 

High School 

Enrolment 

School Year 
Sam 15.34 6.13 
13.32 
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TABLE III 


Number of 
Cities 


Percentage of 
Cities 


Opening of school: 


Closing of school: 
II:30-11:59 


AL 
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10. In most of the cities only one building is used. Chicago 
has the largest number of buildings in use—six. 

11. The majority of the cities reporting do not have more than 
thirty pupils in a class. 

12. The reports indicate that the very generally required mark 
for promotion for both advanced work and repeated work is 70-79 
or a letter equivalent. 

13. Reports from twenty-four cities indicate that the usual 
practice is to permit a pupil to take two advanced subjects (Table 
VI). Reports from twenty-eight cities indicate that the usual prac- 
tice is to permit a pupil to take two repeated subjects. 


TABLE VI 


Number of Subjects Which Number of 
May Be Taken Cities 


14. Permission of the home school is required for admission 
to the summer high school in twenty-one (77.8 per cent) of the 
twenty-seven cities reporting. 

15. Twenty-eight out of twenty-nine cities report that boys and 
girls are in the same classes. There are special classes for repeaters 
and special classes for advanced pupils in five cities—Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Philadelphia, and Springfield. Twenty-two 
cities do not have special classes. There are special classes for 
pupils from the same home school in three of the twenty-eight cities 
reporting. 

16. Pupils are permitted to take subjects not in their regular 
courses in twelve (46.2 per cent) of the twenty-six cities reporting 


Percentage of 
Cities 
Advanced subjects: 
sun 24 100.0 
Repeated subjects: 
I 3.6 
23 82.1 
28 100.0 
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and are given credit for them in eleven cities (42.3 per cent). In 
one city the home school decides the question of credit. 

17. Industrial courses are offered in six (21.4 per cent) of the 
twenty-eight cities reporting—Akron, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, and Springfield. 

18. The salaries paid the teachets are figured on the daily basis 
as there is wide variation in the number of days in the summer 
session. ‘There are five cities which could not be classified with the 
others. Baltimore has no fixed salary schedule. Birmingham pays 
at the rate of $1.50 an hour. Chicago pays two-thirds of the regular 
salary of the teacher, which ranges from $1,800 to $3,800 a year. 
St. Louis pays 70 per cent of the regular salary, and Cleveland pro- 
rates on the regular salary up to $2,400. 


TABLE VII 


Number of Number of 
Cities, Reporting|Cities Reporting] "Reporting 
inimum for aximum for abe 
Teachers Teachers for Principals 


$11-$12.99 


Table VII shows the daily salary received by teachers and prin- 
cipals. There were very few reports of yearly increments to sum- 
mer-school salary. There were very few salaries for department 
heads reported. 

Table VIII gives the salary of the teachers per hour in twenty- 
seven cities and ranks these twenty-seven cities according to the 
salaries paid. In ranking the cities the maximum salary per hour 
has been used as the basis of comparison. In the case of Chicago, 
Cleveland, and St. Louis the salaries depend on the teachers’ salaries 
for the regular school year, and there is no fixed minimum or maxi- 
mum. The possible minimum and maximum are recorded. The 
most remarkable features of this table are the range in the total 


| Daily Salary 
17 13 2 
5 4 4 
I 3 7 
27 26 18 
“4 Median...........]| $5-$6.99 $5-$6.99 $9-$10.99 
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number of hours in the term—go to 300—and the range in the salary 
per hour—$o.80 to $3.20. The median number of hours in the 
summer term is 150, and the median salary per hour is $1.50. It 
is difficult to make temperate comment on conditions in any large 
city which, in the year 1923, pays salaries of less than twenty dollars 


TABLE VIII 


Total Number , Rank of City 
Teachers’ Salary 

of Hours in according to 

per Hour Salary Paid 


a week to high-school teachers. It is interesting to note that the 
cities in this class rank highest when ranked according to the per- 
centage which the summer high school enrolment is of the high- 
school enrolment for the regular school year. 

19. The general practice is to use the regular day-school teachers 
in the summer schools. The rules for eligibility for teaching in 
summer high schools are generally the same as those for teaching in 
the regular day high schools, such as the holding of a baccalaureate 
degree. In a number of instances cities reported selecting the best 


Aree 200 $1.60 13 
Birmingham........... 150 I.50 14 
160 1.38 16 
132 1.25 20 
160 I.50-3.17 2 
160 1.25 20 
156 1.97-3.16 3 
140 2.15 7 
200 8 
120 2.50 5 
150 1.33 18 
Milwaukee............ 180 I.25-1.50 14 
Serres 120 1.63 II 
160 1.38 16 
90 1.67 9 
115} 2.12-2.60 4 
as go 1.67 9 
Richmond............. 180 -97 27 
San Antonie... 300 .80-1.18 25 
135 1.67-2.22 6 
200 I.00-1.25 20 
ee 120 1.08 26 
122} 1.60-3.20 I 
130 1.62 12 
Washington........... 120 1.24 24 
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teachers, those rated highest, etc. Fifty per cent of the cities report- 
ing indicate that teachers not in day-school service are eligible; in 
several cases, however, it is stated that such teachers are “not pre- 
ferred” or are “rarely called upon.” Junior high school teachers 
are eligible to teach their subjects in summer senior high schools in 
twelve of the nineteen cities reporting, but with such qualifica- 
tions as “but not needed,” “not if suitable senior teachers can be 
obtained,” “not unless otherwise qualified,” etc. 

20. Among the peculiarities in the various school systems the 
following are worthy of special mention. The New Orleans sum- 
mer high school is conducted by Tulane University. The Indian- 
apolis summer high school charges tuition and is self-supporting. 
Rochester has a summer junior high school only. The Spokane 
summer high school is conducted as a private enterprise with tuition 
charges and Saturday sessions. Omaha has three summer high 
schools, each of which has its own regulations. Some cities had to 
abandon their summer high schools on account of lack of funds; for 
example, Syracuse. The Philadelphia summer high schools are 
manned largely by teachers graded go per cent or higher, and the 
pupils are divided into homogeneous groups. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the material gathered in this study the following observa- 
tions and conclusions may be drawn: 

1. The summer high school is generally recognized as an integral 
part of the school system. The results have justified it—the median 
percentage of pupils promoted is 77.5. 

2. From 12.5 to 33.3 per cent of the high-school student body 
should be enrolled in summer high schools. 

3. Opportunity should be provided for pupils to take advanced 
work as well as to repeat work. 

4. The summer high school has the following advantages over 
the high school of the regular school year: (a) selected teachers, (0) 
small classes, (c) homogeneous groups (separate classes for advanced 
pupils and repeaters), (d) voluntary attendance, (e) greater privilege 
of election of classes by pupils, (f) limit to subjects permitted (con- 
centrating attention on two subjects), (g) longer class periods, and 
(h) a short day (morning hours). 
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STUDENT GOVERNMENT, A PROJECT METHOD 


ETHEL M. PARMENTER 
East Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Professor Briggs says that student government is the original 
matrix for vital projects and the greatest opportunity for the devel- 
opment of citizenship; furthermore, every pupil should have in 
school a gradually decreasing amount of control and guidance until 
he becomes, at the time of leaving, theoretically capable of self- 
direction! These contentions are “theoretically” admitted, in 
some degree at least, by most high-school teachers. When it comes 
to the practical working out of student government in a high school, 
however, grave differences of opinion appear. Craddock, in his 
successful experiment of the “Class-Room Republic,” has proved 
the great value of student self-government. By putting a fringe of 
real present, vital life about the “extrinsic” formal subject-matter 
of his course of study, he has removed the need of coercion and freed 
himself, with the result that his “pupils have performed their studies 
better than ever before while he has enjoyed the three happiest 
years of his teaching experience.’” 

In proportion as the subject-matter becomes “intrinsic” and 
engages the interest of the pupil for its own sake, student-govern- 
ment organizations will cease to be needed to save the teacher from 
the need of coercive discipline. They will continue to be, however, 
a natural expression of student life and a unifying method of training 
in the practical aspects of citizenship and social co-operative behav- 
ior. Through student government pupils will practice those things 
learned in the classroom. 

In this period, however, of reorganization of secondary schools, 
when subject-matter is often not very effective in holding the pupil’s 
intrinsic interest, student-government projects become of greater 

t Thomas H. Briggs, “Extra-curricular Activities in Junior High Schools,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, VIII (January, 1922), 1-9. 


2 Ernest A. Craddock, The Class-Room Republic. London, England: A. & C. 
Black, Ltd., 1920. 
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significance and must carry a larger burden of educational values 
because the subject-matter curriculum fails to consider adequately 
many essential outcomes. 

Student self-government, under any name, should be a logical 
outgrowth of the conditions within the school organization and 
never a superimposed, borrowed form. If properly conceived and 
conducted, it may be an admirable instrument for developing social- 
mindedness and training for citizenship in the broadest sense at the 
same time that it improves standards and attitudes toward law and 
order within the school. It may contribute richly to all of the seven 
objectives of secondary education. It may be made a true project 
method for securing broad and rich educational experience. Its 
success and value will vary with the wisdom and breadth of view of 
those especially responsible for launching and maintaining it and 
will be helped or hindered by the composite attitudes and life phi- 
losophies of the members of the faculty among whom and in co-opera- 
tion with whom these activities must proceed. This social and 
moral atmosphere and leadership count for much more in determin- 
ing success than does sufficient or limited material equipment. 
Student government has failed where all material machinery was 
present because of ignorance of psychological factors; where these 
were understood, it has succeeded despite material handicaps. 

To illustrate, a series of projects will be discussed, each growing 
naturally out of the one before it, as they actually occurred in the 
evolution of the Student Council in the East Technical High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

At a meeting of the newly organized Executive Committee of 
the Student Council, the principal presented a problem. He said 
that complaints were coming to his office daily from parents or 
pupils concerning losses from lockers; the problem had become 
acute only since the crowding of the building and the ten-hour day. 
All kinds of things were disappearing: gymnasium shoes, gymna- 
sium suits, books, slide rules, musical instruments, etc. In addition 
to the seriousness of the losses themselves, his time was being much 
interrupted and interfered with. Some days he had as many as 
fifteen cases to deal with. The school had provided every pupil 
with a locker and allowed each to put on the kind of padlock or 
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combination desired, and he felt that he could do no more. The 
work of the school, the morals of the school, the reputation of the 
pupils—all were being impaired by this condition. He asked the 
committee to consider ways and means for the pupils to protect 
themselves, and he offered to co-operate with them in any means 
which they might devise. He then left the meeting. 

The student committee of eight members and the faculty repre- 
sentative discussed the situation. Very soon several questions 
arose: (1) How much was really being lost? (2) How much actual 
dishonesty was there, and how much was simply carelessness? (3) 
How could the facts be ascertained? (4) Was the stealing being 
done by pupils or by outsiders who mingled with the pupils and were 
not easily distinguished because of the crowd? (5) Was there more 
trouble in certain parts of the building than in others? (6) What 
immediate steps could be taken toward improving conditions ? 

In the course of the discussion, several facts were brought out. 
Some thought that too many pupils were permitted in the halls 
during class time, that others left the shops for errands, and that 
others were cutting classes. It was stated that because some of the 
girls’ art classes did not have running water the girls were in the 
habit of going to the washrooms with paint brushes, etc., and some- 
times did not return promptly. 

After a long discussion, three committees were determined upon. 
One was to prepare a simple questionnaire for the entire school in 
order to find out exactly how much had been stolen since the begin- 
ning of the term and how much money these losses represented. A 
second committee was to plan and conduct the publicity campaign 
to insure student and faculty interest and co-operation. Lastly, 
after careful consideration of the qualities necessary for the position, 
a chairman was chosen, to whom was given entire charge of organiz- 
ing a group of ten volunteer subchairmen. These ten subchairmen 
were to be selected from the study halls so that one could serve dur- 
ing each period of the day. This group was instructed to draw up a 
plan for observing conditions in the halls and for finding out what 
the real facts were. The members of the Executive Committee, 
because of the seriousness of the problem, volunteered to serve in 
some capacity on this committee. 
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After considering several titles, such as “guards,” “corridor 


cops,” ‘‘detectives,” etc., the pupils chose “Safety Committee” 
as their official name, thinking that it best presented the idea of 
the committee function and would be most likely to enlist co- 
operation. Each member proceeded to choose twelve pupils to 
serve during his period, girls for the corridors adjoining classes espe- 
cially for girls, and boys for the rest of the building. Regular dis- 
tricts were worked out, and a chair with an arm for writing was 
secured for each member so that the pupil could study when not 
otherwise busy. A list of directions was prepared by the chairmen 
leaders and a copy given to each member of the committee so that 
throughout the building procedure would be uniform. The print 
shop supplied long slips with “Student Council Safety Committee, 
Daily Record” printed across the top and with four columns headed: 
“Time,” ‘‘ Name,” ‘‘Home-Room Number,” and ‘‘Reason.” Each 
Safety Committee member, about one hundred and twenty in all, 
was provided with a distinctive arm-band, made in the girls’ sewing 
class. 

On the appointed day the new plan was put into operation. 
Public opinion had been prepared somewhat through (1) articles in 
the school paper, especially the publication of the story of alleged 
losses approximating a thousand dollars, and (2) a home-room bulle- 
tin outlining the co-operation desired. Every pupil passing through 
the corridors later than five minutes after a bell was asked to stop 
and write his name, his home-room number, and the reason for 
being there. Each member of the committee was asked to inspect 
the lockers in his section to see that they were properly closed. A 
record was kept of those found unlocked. 

A month later the following facts had been discovered: many 
pupils habitually neglected to close their lockers properly; the con- 
tents of the lockers left open were usually badly arranged and showed 
accumulations of waste paper; from some shoprooms the pupils wan- 
dered continually; some pupils seemed to have the “corridor habit’’; 
others spent considerable time in the washrooms; teachers were not 
uniformly careful about tardiness; from some classes pupils fre- 
quently were permitted to go to lockers for materials which they 
should have taken to class; a few truants from other schools were 
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discovered in the building, some even tampering with locks; stran- 
gers were discovered wandering in the corridors; a few cases of actual 
book-stealing were discovered and a number of cases of class-skip- 
ping. The principal reported that complaints had stopped and 
expressed his appreciation of the committee’s work. A Safety 
Committee, with modifications from time to time, has operated in 
the building ever since. 

Many new projects developed. A clean-up week was planned, 
and the entire building was asked to participate in the house- 
cleaning. A special committee was chosen from the pupils to engi- 
neer the campaign; much enthusiasm was aroused through posters, 
articles in the school paper, and detailed plans of inspection and 
marking. On the day appointed, at a special bell, every pupil 
went to his locker, opened it, and waited while the inspection 
machinery worked. Blackboards, bulletin boards, lockers, desks, 
and cupboards were inspected and marked. The numbers of the 
home rooms winning the ten highest marks were published. 

When it was discovered that, while there was very little dis- 
honesty in the building, there was much habitual carelessness, the 
correction of this carelessness was made the subject of serious dis- 
cussion by the entire representative body. Two new committees 
of a permanent nature were developed: (1) a Lost and Found 
Bureau and (2) a Locker Committee. The Safety Committee 
turned over to the Locker Committee the contents of the lockers 
found open. Everything was taken to the Student Council office. 
When the pupil came to the Student Council office, very much 
excited, to report that all of his things had been stolen, he was met 
by a member of this committee and invited to sit down and list the 
articles stolen, stating the value of each. His signed statement was 
kept, marked “first offense.” Then he was given his belongings, 
and it was explained to him how hard he made it for the committee 
to protect lockers and to discover real thieves. In some cases very 
interesting conversations resulted between the pupil in charge and 
the careless one. In fact, the need for impressing the pupils with 
the importance of being more careful of their belongings became a 
matter of building discussion. While the Student Council office 
was burdened with the contents of as many as thirty lockers at a 
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time the first few days the plan was in operation, this number was 
soon reduced to three or four a week. Certain home rooms an- 
nounced their determination to have a perfect record in this respect 
and took pride in inspecting their own lockers and keeping them 
orderly and secure, boasting that no one from their room had been 
down to see the “Bawlin’ Out Committee.” 

The Lost and Found Bureau was open at first only during the 
ninth and tenth periods, from 2:30 to 4:00 P.M., but it soon became 
so rushed with work that more extensive organization was needed. 
An executive chairman was selected, and an all-day committee was 
organized with ten different pupils, one for each period. It be- 
came important to have some carefully worked out method of keep- 
ing uniform records. Two men teachers were invited by the pupils 
to help them with a bookkeeping plan, and an effective system of 
marking articles and of indexing was evolved. As the Student 
Council office business grew, the occasional locker contents became a 
problem, and council locks were decided upon. A committee stud- 
ied locks and eventually purchased two dozen Yale padlocks and 
enameled them in orange with a dark “‘C.” Now, when a pupil 
finds an orange lock securely closing his locker, he knows that he 
will have to wait until after the last period when an official “lock 
man” will have time to open it for him after he has paid the proper 
fine for the trouble and has been remonstrated with for being a poor 
school citizen. 

While on duty, the members of the Safety Committee were 
often called upon to show strangers the way to the office or how to 
reach some distant part of the building. In response to this need, 
the Hospitality Committee came into being. One member of this 
committee was allowed to study at a desk in the main hall where he 
could see the three main entrances. He directed strangers to the 
office. To co-operate with this hospitality man, an Office Service 
Committee member was stationed at a desk in the main office just 
outside the principal’s door. This committee has become so indis- 
pensable that now two pupils are on duty for certain periods of the 
day. Sometimes the boys may study the whole time, and again they 
may be on errands or helping the entire period. 

The Student Council president and his executive group soon 
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found need for an office Secretarial Committee. Through volunteer 
co-operation from the typewriting department, a group of secre- 
taries have come to be in charge of the Information Desk in the 
Student Council office. These secretaries write notices, answer 
letters about Student Council business, cut stencils of bulletins, 
file, and do any other work of this type needed. They keep carbon 
copies of the work and may get credit for it. 

This series of projects came in response to the need presented 
by the principal. Other projects, however, were developing at the 
same time. The following were carried out by the pupils on their 
own initiative. The projects are given in order as they developed, 
one problem leading to another. In order to prevent any serious 
friction, the pupils had at all times the intimate co-operation of an 
adviser, who represented the vested interest of the principal and 
the faculty. 

A. General school problems 
1. Lunchroom problem—overcrowding, disorder, difficulty with service 
a) Student-controlled lunchroom—co-operation, cleanliness, courtesy, 
paint, rearrangement, extra receptacles for waste, etc. 
2. Auditorium noon problem 
a) Movies, student regulations—pupils operate machine, provide for 
expenses, and maintain order 
B. Problem given by principal to Student Council: losses reported by parents 
and pupils 
. Safety Committee—street problem 
. Questionnaire 
. Investigations 
. Locker contents removed from open lockers 
. Locker inspection every month 
. Clean-up campaign 
Lock inspection every period 
. Council locks for careless people—fines, card records, etc. 
. Lost and Found Bureau 
. Office committee to keep records 
. Card-index system invented 
. Card-checking system 

13. Office-conduct study 
C. Study problem 

1. Study Improvement Committee 

2. Gummed sheet of study rules 

3. Home-room programs 
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. Auditorium exercises 
. Faculty co-operation—Concentration Study Hall 
. Grade sheets for all home rooms 
. Tabulations published 
. Cost of failures figured by pupils: $28 per D (failure) per term 
. Concentration Study Hall graphs 
. Concentration Study Hall turned over completely to Student Council 
. Concentration Study Hall new method of checking; Efficiency Card; 
Admission Card 
. High standard maintained in scholarship (studies made by pupils) 
a) Concentration Study Hall mean average 14 per cent higher than 
school mean average 
b) Student Council members mean average 21 per cent higher than 
school mean average 
. School-spirit projects 
1. Mixers for freshman girls 
2. Mixers for freshman boys 
. After-school rallies—athletics, debates 
. Plans for home-room parties other than dancing 
. Plans for entertaining guests from high school in neighboring city 
attending game 
. Series of home-room programs planned 
. Preparing, editing, and publishing handbook 
. Preparing, editing, ana publishing term report 
. Plan for all-school party to show school that Student Council stands 
for pleasure as well as work 
a) Committee considers name 
b) Plan developed through three months of cumulative work 
c) First Festival of Fun (four hundred pupils present) 
. The Student Council worked out a party for entire student body; 
parents invited (three thousand present) 
. The Student Council planned fun for all of the school and the alumni; 
largest Festival of Fun (thirty-five hundred present) 
a) Results: No “post-mortems”’; principal, faculty, and even custodian 
approve; $1,000 net for projects next year as a result of last “festival” 
. Asecond-hand book exchange gradually developed into a permanent second- 
hand book store carrying in addition to the books paper and pencil supplies, 
business averaging $60 a week 
. Community co-operations 
1. Thanksgiving and Christmas baskets 
a) Balanced menus planned by girls 
b) Shopping committees purchase food and arrange baskets 
c) One hundred baskets delivered, one from each home room 
. Collections handled for Cleveland Community Chest 
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3. Co-operation with other high schools in the city drive for stadium 
4. Program of intervisiting with other high schools to observe methods of 
conducting student activities 


The whole process of elections, especially the campaign for 
president, the auditorium election program, and the installation 
program might be included in this list of projects. They arouse 
intense interest and are the most difficult to guide. 

The following results have been commented upon by visitors: 
(x) unusual freedom without its abuse; (2) atmosphere of cheerful 
work—much activity without confusion; (3) unusual courtesy to 
strangers; (4) spirit of good sportsmanship at games; (5) dependa- 
bility, resourcefulness, attitude of appreciation of faculty and school; 
(6) spirit of good fellowship and comradeship between faculty and 
pupils; (7) respect for the building, cleanliness, order; (8) everyone 
“busy and happy.” 

Two members of the Executive Committee of the Student Coun- 
cil last year won the two best all-city scholarships for complete tuition 
through college. Both the Spanish and the French medals for the 
city were won by Student Council members. 

In considering this series of projects, it seems that they satisfy 
the essentials of the educational process. First, they are in har- 
mony with the “laws of learning”; the pupils initiated the work 
whole-heartedly, and they succeeded, ior the most part, beyond the 
fondest hopes of those who presented them with the first project. 
Thus they grew through the sense of power that comes with success. 
Again, they gained a technique or method of work. They formed 
the habit of making a study of a problem and of discussing carefully 
ways and means of its possible solution and the possible outcomes of 
each plan. They learned to keep account of the results in order 
to see whether they were really accomplishing something. They 
worked together for common social ends and performed real service 
to their classmates, the faculty and the principal, the whole school 
community, and even the larger community of the city. 

Those teachers who see student government from the narrow 
autocratic point of view think that the boys and girls are simply 
taking time and energy from their lessons to do “‘discipline work” 
or “janitor service” or to follow out play interests. They admit 
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that the things done by the pupils are worth doing but insist that 
they could be done better by adults. They are thinking of the 
projects only as ends in themselves, They entirely miss the point 
of the educative experience for the pupils doing these things. 

Let us consider further some of the associate values. A boy 
cannot continue to be a member of a committee unless his school 
work is up to standard. A failure now and then might not disturb 
him when he alone suffers. When he realizes, however, that loyalty 
to his group makes it necessary to stay with the group until the 
work is finished, failing becomes a social matter. His responsibility 
to the other members of the committee and to the school keeps him 
studying even though he may dislike the subject and the teacher. 
Again, developing in the student body a sense of responsibility for 
the welfare of the school proves a great deterrent in the matter of 
petty misdemeanors, directing surplus energy to helpful activity. 
Interesting evidences of this sense of responsibility show in many 
voluntary co-operative acts; the pupils surprise one by reporting 
a leaky pipe in the hall, a locker open, a book found, a class without 
a teacher, a shade torn, or a waste barrel not in place. Anything 
is to be expected, from constructive criticisms and questions to splen- 
did suggestions for traffic regulations and fire-drill routes. A brick 
partition was removed and a new door put in as the result of student 
investigation of the complaint, “‘Why are so many pupils tardy 
coming from the annex?” 

If initiative, co-operation, consideration for the rights of others, 
obedience to laws the pupils understand and consider good for the 
group, ability to choose good leaders, and willingness to support 
them—if all of these are civic habits needed in a democracy, these 
boys and girls are having large opportunities to develop them under 
circumstances and in situations that make learning and habit- 
forming almost ideal. 

If we study the Student Council activities in the light of the 
seven cardinal principles of secondary education, we must see that 
not only citizenship but all of the other objectives are served in some 
degree. Take the pressing problem in our big cities, the worthy 
use of leisure; it is almost untouched in most high schools by the 
“extrinsic” curriculum itself. Few pupils care to continue the 
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reading of literature vivisected in school. How many enjoy Latin, 
algebra, French, or Spanish in their leisure hours? When we study 
this one great need alone and seriously endeavor to face the facts 
and to find ways and means to develop wholesome leisure habits 
that may protect young people somewhat from the cheapening 
effect of much of the commercialized amusements, we must see the 
opportunity in the Student Council social committees. Here is a 
vast field limited in opportunity only by the vision and wisdom of its 
utilization. 

Student self-government activities in the broadest sense are an 
“intrinsic” curriculum. Indeed, the moment that they cease to 
be such, if some project form shall outlast its usefulness, or if the 
adviser sees the end outside the process, interest is gone; the com- 
mittees fade away. But, wisely administered, a student council 
will have a leavening influence in the building. Teachers who have 
made class work “intrinsic” are quick to see its value and to lend 
their co-operation, and others are reluctantly drawn toward the 
newer point of view through the enthusiasm and interest of the 
pupils. 

Credit must be given to the autocratic teacher with vested 
interests in his extrinsic curriculum and method, for he is the acid 
test that makes clear thinking and wise acting doubly important if 
student-government activities are to flourish and succeed. 

Student government, too, offers an ideal means of unifying the 
life of the school and of co-ordinating the immediate and more re- 
mote objectives in practice. Far from lowering scholarship, it does 
just the reverse, for, with pride in the school and the self-respect 
that comes from worthy service, ambition is stimulated to greater 
effort. Teachers and pupils are brought nearer together, and a 
better atmosphere for work is created. As Dr. Collings says, the 
atmosphere of the high type of home is the one best suited to 
the project curriculum. Surely, through the project curriculum of 
the Student Council our school is becoming more and more like a big 
happy family, all working together. Not only is the school a happy 
family working together, but the pupils are acquiring those habits 
and attitudes that will help them in life-adjustments. 


TEACHER CO-OPERATION IN THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 


THOMAS M. DEAM 
Decatur High School, Decatur, Illinois 


Everyone is familiar with the tremendous growth of secondary 
education during the past two decades. A great deal has been said 
about standardization of instruction on the one hand and differenti- 
ation of instruction on the other. To train pupils for efficient citizen- 
ship rather than to prepare them for college is now considered the 
real purpose of secondary education. This change in the conception 
of the purpose of the high school has revolutionized the course offer- 
ings. The number of subjects has multiplied as their content has 
changed. Coincident with this enrichment or because of it, adoles- 
cents have come to the high school in great numbers. The slogan 
now is a high-school education for all. If a principal’s task was once 
defined for him, it now needs revision because of the enlarged field. 

In the Decatur High School finances do not permit the employ- 
ment of highly specialized administrators with no teaching respon- 
sibilities. A more or less satisfactory scheme of management has 
therefore been introduced which provides for the organization of 
the faculty for professional and administrative purposes. 

Thirty-two of the sixty teachers serve as advisers to from thirty- 
five to fifty pupils each. Each of the three classes in the school 
(senior high school) has a head adviser, known as the chair- 
man of the advisers. The three chairmen, the dean of girls, the 
assistant principal, the physical director of the boys, and the physi- 
cal director of the girls make up the principal’s cabinet. This 
group is concerned with the administrative policy of the school. 
They help make effective any movements which may be initi- 
ated by the pupils, individual faculty members, committees, or de- 
partments. In a way, they constitute the judicial as well as the 
executive body. This committee is the integrating organ and helps 
to establish and maintain harmonious relations between the various 
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class and extra-class organizations. The individual advisers are the 
counselors for their respective groups of pupils. 

There are eight recognized heads of departments in the Decatur 
High School: English, ancient and foreign languages, mathematics, 
social sciences, sciences, agriculture, commercial arts, and manual 
arts. There are other departments with no designated heads, the 
teachers in which confer directly with the principal. This form of 
organization corresponds most closely to the older type of school 
organization and is, perhaps, the only division or delegation of 
authority provided for in many schools. Some such plan is certainly 
much needed, for scientific supervision of classroom instruction 
cannot be well carried on without united action within a particular 
department. The selection and recommendation of texts falls within 
its powers. Library books are provided in the light of department 
needs. Standards of achievement as well as outlines of courses 
develop from departmental organization. 

The third division of the faculty is into committees. For a num- 
ber of years this form of grouping has been encouraged on account 
of the administrative problems in particular fields of activity—for 
example, athletics, student life, curriculums, and professional 
advancement. Certain committees may well be termed standing 
committees. The personnel of these committees shifts somewhat 
with the interests and wishes of the individual teachers. Training 
and ability, however, are considered in the appointment of the 
committees. A number of the committee organizations are different 
each year, in order that special activities may be stressed, such as 
war work during the world-war and school publicity during a recent 
drive for increased taxes. 

Perhaps the development of the committees may best be seen by 
comparing the list for 1917-18 with that for 1923-24. The commit- 
tees for 1917-18 were: (1) educational and vocational guidance, 
(2) professional advancement, (3) athletics, (4) student life, (5) 
assemblies, (6) curricula, (7) high school and the world-war, (8) 
exhibit, and (9) co-operation of all departments for the improvement 
of oral and written composition. 

The faculty committees for 1923-24, with suggestions for their 
work, were as follows: 
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1. Cabinet.—To correlate the work of the various committees and depart- 
ments and to deal with the larger problems in high-school administration, such 
as the budget, social life, grouping pupils for advisory responsibilities, relation 
of school to community, and the school calendar. 

2. Professional advancement.—To arrange a program of professional study 
for six monthly meetings. 

3. Scholarship.—To study ability grouping and to formulate recommen- 
dations in the light of this study for adoption at the beginning of the second 
semester of the year, if approved by the general faculty. 

4. Registration—To make and execute plans for efficient registration of 
the pupils. 

5. Health—To confer with the lunchroom manager, the custodian of the 
building, the principal, and the physical directors regarding all health problems. 

6. Publications.—To advise and work with the pupils and teachers respon- 
sible for the publication of the two school papers. 

7. Carnival.—To act as the executive committee in the handling of the 
school carnival. 

8. Corridors and care of the building. —To study conditions in the corridors 
in an effort to reduce congestion and confusion. 

9. Library.—To pass upon the recommendations of the teachers for books, 
maps, and charts and prepare requisitions for the superintendent of schools. 

10. Art and decoration.—To be familiar with all art and decoration in the 
building and to act as an advisory body to groups desiring to leave memorials 
or make gifts to the school. 

11. Assemblies.—To co-operate with the principal in arranging the assem- 
bly programs. 

12. Parents’ Club.—To assist the Parents’ Club and to help unify the work 
of the teachers and the parents in their common endeavor to train the pupils 
in good citizenship. 

13. School life-——To study the activities of the boys and girls in and out 
of school and to formulate regulations for their control. 

14. Thrift-—To study the cost of textbooks and the cost of entertainments 
and recreations for the purpose of making definite recommendations for econ- 
omy 


15. Exhibits—To arrange for the state exhibit, the city Art Institute 
exhibit, and the annual school exhibit. 

16. Athletics—To act as an advisory committee to the physical directors 
and managers and to the principal. 


There is a certain contentment produced where the teachers 
take part in the molding of the policies of the school. Interest 
and enthusiasm are noticed where teachers are allowed to carry 
out their own ideas. A collective responsibility for the success of 
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the school is developed, resulting in a united policy. The greatest 
argument for faculty participation, however, is the marshalling 
of the intellectual resources, the wisdom, and the judgment of all 
those whose business it is to make the school an efficient organi- 
zation. A teacher has something worth while to contribute and must 
be given the opportunity for expression through appropriate chan- 
nels. 

All of this labor would be in vain if it were not productive of 
results. Some committees are more active than others, depending 
somewhat on the immediate interests and problems. During the 
past year Committees 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 12, and 14 were especially 
active. 

The professional advancement committee was instrumental in 
arranging a program of six meetings with speakers from the facul- 
ties of three neighboring universities for five of these meetings. 

The scholarship committee worked out a better scheme of 
arranging classes through ability grouping—a modified form of 
the platoon system in which three sections of a given course, known 
as the X, Y, and Z sections, are scheduled for the same period, 
while an equal number of pupils are placed in another series of 
sections or in vocational, music, or physical education classes. This 
plan is in operation this year. 

The registration committee has always been active. The duty 
of the members of this committee, with the aid of as many pupils 
as there are teachers in the faculty, is to adjust the size of the classes 
on registration day and provide class lists for each teacher on the 
first day the classes assemble. 

The health committee secured the co-operation of the Parents’ 
Club, and, with the help of the Parents’ Club committee, equipped 
a rest room for girls with five cots and first-aid equipment. A health 
program for girls was arranged; a nutrition class for underweight 
girls was organized; and extra lunch and rest periods were provided. 
As a result of the work of this committee, the co-operation of the 
school nurse was secured, and a class in hygiene and care of the sick 
was instituted. This committee and a class in physiology formulated 
health rules for the whole school. The committee also led in observ- 
ing state health week. 
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The publication committee brought about a much needed change 
in the school paper; a bi-weekly newspaper is now published rather 
than a magazine. This committee plans to revise the student hand- 
book during the current year. 

The carnival committee directed a school carnival and cleared 
$670. This money will be used to pay for publishing the new hand- 
book and to help pay for uniforms for the boys in the school band. 

The corridor committee inaugurated the monitorial system for 
the care of the corridors. 

* The thrift committee made a study of the cost of the textbooks 
used in each course in the school. As a result, some changes were 
made in junior English, the cost of the books in this course formerly 
being out of proportion to the value of the texts. Through the co- 
operation of the commercial department, this committee arranged 
for the sale of second-hand books with no cost for management. 

All of the committees are active at some time in their existence. 
Last year the athletics committee organized a letter society and 
was instrumental in procuring an athletic field. This year an ath- 
letic carnival is planned. 

The art and decoration committee has been very active and has 
always co-operated with the Decatur Art Institute. The school 
boasts of an unusual collection of pictures. Three years ago this 
committee secured, through the Art Institute of Chicago, the serv- 
ices of an artist to clean and retouch a Sylvester painting. This 
picture alone, “As the Sowing, the Reaping,” is valued at $10,000, 
and the repair work cost $500. 

Many more instances of definite pieces of work done by the 
various committees could be cited. It is evident, however, that 
teachers enjoy contributing their talent and that, rightly placed, 
they add enormously to the effectiveness of the principal. 


INCENTIVES TO HIGHER SCHOLARSHIP 


GRACE T. LEWIS 
Mount Vernon High School, Mount Vernon, New York 


Every real teacher or supervisor, even while he applauds a vic- 
tory of the home team, secretly wishes some way could be found to 
make scholastic achievement spectacular, classroom honors seem 
more desirable, and “varsity” quality of work well worth “training 
for” in the eyes of the student body. The applause and encourage- 
ment of our fellows urge us on to greater efforts for ourselves and 
the causes with which we identify our interests. How to get that 
applause, how to keep normal boys and girls genuinely interested 
in doing work of more than passing grade is a question in every 
school and one that is of vital interest to every parent. We can 
resign ourselves to the inevitable and say that the task is impossible 
to accomplish, or we can face the question and make strenuous 
efforts, in various ways, to surround class work with some of the 
enviable qualities that athletics naturally seems to draw to itself. 
We know full well that scholarship in itself should be incentive 
enough to be popular without any artificial stimulation and that 
there are some pupils to whom incentives themselves make little 
appeal because the desire to study is natural. We believe, however, 
that the vast majority of our boys and girls honestly “want to get 
along,”’ but many of them can well afford to “get along” a little 
faster and at a more even rate of speed; when they do, they should 
have some immediate evidence of progress and words of commenda- 
tion. Most of our boys and girls are willing to work, but, as with us, 
a “well done” publicly spoken will urge them on to greater efforts. 

While conscious of its own shortcomings, the Mount Vernon 
High School believes that it has taken important steps in the right 
direction and, after several false starts, has actually made progress 
toward the desired goal. A hasty summary reveals over a dozen 
ways in which the school as a whole works to encourage “the will to 
learn,” recognizes effort, and rewards those who “make the team.” 
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The very day the Freshmen enter, while waiting for their new 
programs, an eloquent pupil representative of the General Organi- 
zation of the school talks about the opportunities for scholastic dis- 
tinction offered to all who are willing to compete for them and, from 
the student point of view, emphasizes these honors just as earnestly 
as other speakers seek aspiring editors and team recruits. 

A special Study Help Day is set apart during the first week of 
the term. On that day, in all of their classes, the pupils receive 
specific help from the teachers covering the general question of 
“How to Study” and special suggestions with regard to the particu- 
lar subjects in which they are interested. This special day grew out 
of the expressed suggestion of a pupil that one of the best pupils in 
a class be asked to explain how he studied his lesson. As this was a 
good idea in itself, it was thought that a trained teacher could give 
other and greater help and that assigning a special day on which 
attention was focused on the question would give it the position 
of importance that it deserves. 

Scholarship is again emphasized in a little different way during 
the first month. This time attention is drawn to the rewards for 
those who win. In each official room, on a day previously agreed 
‘ upon, ten minutes at the opening of school is given over to a detailed 
) and informal explanation of the honor awards that it is possible for 
any pupil to earn. A clear and careful explanation is given as to 
what the honor awards mean, how they can be earned, who gives 
them, and their value. In the case of some pupils this information 
is merely repeated, because it is given in a small room to a group 
accustomed to being together and permitted to ask questions freely. 
The time is not lost, however. A senior boy, an honor student 
during his last three years, recently confessed that he “didn’t realize 
what it all meant when he was a Freshman.” 

During the entire school year, all awards, including those be- 
| stowed upon the graduates, are carefully written up for the city 
| daily paper and included in the daily notices sent to be read in each 
official room. Both of these agencies have become thoroughly 
appreciated publicity bureaus, and the quick reaction obtained 
when an item of importance is omitted by the newspaper shows how 
carefully parents read this material. 
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A short time ago the teachers of the school as a body considered 
the numerous activities of the average pupil during the after-school 
hours. It was thought wise to plead for a less strenuous life on 
week days, and a circular letter was sent to every organization in | 
the city, asking its co-operation in improving scholastic standing 
by minimizing outside events four nights a week. The result of 
the letter justified the trouble taken. A decided reinforcement has 
come to the teachers in the newly organized Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, which is supplementing this move by a letter to each parent 
represented in the school, requesting home study, obedience to 
school regulations, and no social affairs on school nights. With 
‘no place to go,” some pupils will be influenced to investigate their 
textbooks. Thus the school gains, by indirect means, a stronger 
grip on the boys and girls. 

Two well-known devices that do not always receive the credit ) 
due them are those of publishing in the classrooms the names of the | 
honor students for the week or month and exhibiting, on public 
bulletin boards in the corridors, the best work of the pupils in each | 
department. These devices require extra work on the part of the 
teachers, but a little effort in this direction will improve the quality 
of the work of a number of pupils and thus make the teachers’ tasks 
easier and, more important still, create a favorable atmosphere in 
which to carry on work. Every school could probably boast of 
pupils whose whole records were transformed by having some 
special work held up for the public praise it deserved. To be of 
maximum value, two classroom honor rolls should be posted. The 
first should contain the names of those whose work is of go to 100 
per cent quality, while the second should recognize those members 
of the class whose work has improved 10 per cent or more during 
the period measured. Every child cannot be expected to do almost 
perfect work, but almost every child can show improvement. 

Every school has special awards to offer for special tasks accom- 
plished. The schools are almost overrun these days by groups 
seeking a “special day”—for fire prevention, good roads, good 
speech, accident prevention, chemical research, etc. Each group 
will offer some incentive, and each will appeal to the natural interest 
of some boy or girl. A whole school should not be plunged into one 
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drive after another, but participation can be directed. We must 
continually guard ourselves as well as the children against over- 
stimulation of the few at the expense of the many. It will be found 
helpful to have one or two members of the faculty responsible for 
interesting some of the capable pupils who are slow in coming for- 
ward. If not judiciously followed up, general announcements often 
fail to get the desired responses. The resulting prizes, awarded in 
public ceremonies, bring the winners the publicity and the approval 
of their fellows which they naturally crave. 

Intelligent home co-operation, almost always willing but not 
always articulate, is necessary for the success of our efforts, especially 
in the case of the weak pupils. The scholastic standing of the school 
can be very decidedly strengthened by watching and guiding the 
| weak pupils and preventing them from repeating failure. Too 
often, parents justly complain that we say nothing to them about 
their children’s work until failure is inevitable. The best work is 
possible only if all concerned work together from the beginning of 
each term. For this reason, we mail the following letter at the end 
of the first week of each school term to the parent of each child 
conditioned: 

Dear 


As you learned from ’s report card issued at the end of the last term, 
he was given a conditional promotion in . This means that, while his 
record was not satisfactory, he has been given a chance to try the work of the 
advanced class. This condition may be allowed to run from five to ten weeks 
of this term. If removed, the credit withheld at the end of the last term will 
be allowed. If he fails to keep up with his class satisfactorily, it will be neces- 
sary for the work of the last term in this subject to be repeated. Every day’s 
work counts. May we ask you to give personal attention to his progress during 
these critical days with a view to making success assured ? 

We expect pupils of average ability to use their study periods faithfully and, 
in addition, to spend two hours each evening in systematic study at home. 

Kindly acknowledge the receipt of this letter. 

Sincerely yours, 


Principal 
Teacher concerned: 


All of our rewards for the mastery of subject-matter have been 
reorganized, an attempt being made to set up standards compara- 
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tively difficult of attainment and yet within visible reach of the 
Freshmen and other new entrants. Frequently, scholarship 
honors are awarded to Juniors and Seniors, and the Freshmen are 
told that if they do as well, similar awards may, in time, be made to 
them. To the average Freshman, his senior year is still enveloped 
in the mists of unreality, and he either loses immediate interest, 
claiming that his case is hopeless or that “there is plenty of time” 
ahead, or decides that two or three years of effort is a high price to 
pay for temporary and passing glory. We have reckoned with the 
enhanced value of a relatively immediate reward. Our system is 
comparatively new but has already begun to create a desirable 
mental set. We call our honors “Sequence Honors,” and we list 
them in the handbook of the General Organization which is distrib- 
uted among the pupils. 
Tau Epsiton Pi 

Any student who has received a One-Year Sequence Honor for his freshman 
year and in addition has an average of B+ or better (no mark falling below C) 
for his sophomore and junior years shall be entitled to membership in Tau 
Epsilon Pi and the possession of the Tau Epsilon Pi pin so long as he maintains 
this standard. 

Any pupil who has received a Two-Year Sequence Honor at the end of his 
sophomore year and has attained an average of B+ or better (no mark falling 
below C) in his junior and senior years shall at the close of his senior year be 
entitled to membership in Tau Epsilon Pi and the possession of the pin. 

This society shall include also any students who bring any very unusual 
and conspicuous honor to the school. Eligibility for this membership shall 
be determined by a majority vote of the Executive Council of the General 
Organization and a majority vote of the active members of the society. 

The symbol of this society shall be a pin of special design (copyrighted), 
preferably of little intrinsic value. 
THE NaTIonAL Honor Society 

The Mount Vernon High School Chapter of the National Honor Society 
shall be composed of not more than 15 per cent of each graduating class, to be 
chosen for scholarship, character, leadership, and service, in the manner pre- 
scribed by the constitution of said National Honor Society. 

SEQUENCE HONORS 
One-Year Honor 

At the close of his freshman year, any student whose final term marks 
average B or better, with none falling below passing, shall be awarded the One- 
Year Honor and thereby entitled to wear the One-Year Honor pin. 


\ 
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Two-Year Honor 
At the close of his sophomore year, any student who has continued to main- 
tain the above-mentioned requirements shall be awarded the Two-Year Honor 
and thereby entitled to wear the Two-Year Honor pin. Upon the receipt of 
the same, he shall surrender the One-Year Honor pin or, if lost, its money value. 


Three-Year Honor 
At the close of his junior year, any student who still continues to maintain 
the same requirements shall be awarded the Three-Year Honor and thereby 
entitled to wear the Three-Year Honor pin upon the surrender of the Two-Year 


Honor pin, 
Four-Year Honor 


At the end of his senior year, any student who still continues to maintain 
the same requirements shall be awarded the Four-Year Honor and thereby 
entitled to wear the Four-Year Honor pin upon the surrender of the Three-Year 


Honor pin. 
Partial Honors 


Any student who fulfils the same requirements for a part only of the 
sequence shall be awarded such honors and thereby entitled to wear such 
insignia as he has earned; e.g., the winning of the One-Year Honor in each of 
any two years shall entitle the winner to the award of the Two-Year Honor and 
insignia. In any case, the insignia of lesser value must be surrendered when the 
one of greater value is received. 

A student who wins partial honors only shall be entitled to the permanent 
possession of the highest insignia earned. 

All insignia of the Sequence Honors shall be of the same design, differing 
only in material. They shall be of bronze, silver, silver and gold, and gold. 

Duplication of Honors 

No student shall be entitled to both membership in Tau Epsilon Pi and 
corresponding Sequence Honors; e.g., a student receiving membership in Tau 
Epsilon Pi at the end of his junior year shall not be eligible for the Three-Year 


Sequence Honor. 
Honor Insignia 


All honor insignia shall be furnished at the expense of the General 
Organization. 


At the end of one year in school a boy can consciously and visibly 
take his place with “those who belong,” and, of equal importance, 
at any time during his career, he can turn over a new leaf, if his 
work has been poor, and receive prompt reward and the recognition 
of his fellows. This latter provision makes it possible for a back- 
slider to have the evidence of once belonging to the élite and to feel 
the inner urge that there is yet time to return to that company. 
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Stage the event of awards and make it an event, as we do, and 
it will be worth while. After the marks are tabulated, tentative 
lists are posted about the building, giving the names of those judged 
to have placed themselves within the first-, second-, third-, or 
fourth-year groups. Pupils and teachers are urged to check the 
names carefully and make sure that the lists are inclusive and yet 
properly exclusive. As the final days approach, the results show 
that the lists are read. Prepared by fallible workers, mistakes are 
occasionally noted, An honest pupil may find his name included, 
although he knows that he did not escape a “condition” last term 
which makes him ineligible this year. Manfully, he reports the 
error and sees his name publicly erased from the roll of honor. A 
girl with a carefully treasured report card proves that she should 
have received the honor ranking. Another girl, perplexed as to 
her course of action, comes to see the dean. The dean is surprised 
at a call from a good student on such an errand and is amused but 
pleased to learn that her visitor has her first-year pin but is afraid 
her work this term may not be what it should be and her mother 
“wants to be sure that she gets all of the pins at the proper time.” 
How can she improve her French? 

When the lists have been checked, the General Organization 
treasury provides the pins. The first cost ($150 in our case) is the 
heaviest, but, as a number of the pins are turned in each year, suc- 
ceeding bills can easily be carried. The pins do not cost as much per 
pupil as athletic insignia and gifts, the granting of which seems to 
have become an established custom all over the country. 

A regular assembly period, which comes but once a week, is 
given over to a “Scholarship Day” program. We have been fortu- 
nate in having as our guests and speakers four excellent men, chosen 
with the greatest care, whose talks have been virile appeals for edu- 
cation and who, in themselves, have been examples of high-type 
Americanism. The General Organization finances this program 
also. The pins are then awarded on the platform to the pupils 
entitled tothem. In short, every effort is made to make this assem- 
bly one of the truly “high spots” of the year. 

Any cataloguing of prizes would not be complete were the com- 
mencement awards to Seniors omitted. Through the generosity 
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of an anonymous giver, the local chapter of the French Alliance, 
several “‘tried and true”’ friends, the city Woman’s Club, the men’s 
University Club, and the Parent-Teacher Association, all of the 
departments of the school—English, mathematics, science, history, 
Latin, French, Spanish, art, and music—have been able to reward 
the pupils who have led in their respective fields during their school 
courses. In addition, the school has given several important 
awards for perfect attendance, most influential and best all-round 
boy and girl, etc. 

No discussion of college scholarships is due in an article of this 
sort. In the last analysis, they are given by the colleges concerned 
or withheld at their pleasure, and they can be only indirectly con- 
trolled by secondary-school people. We must keep them constantly 
in the minds of our pupils as desirable of attainment and must make 
it known that our recommendations for these honors will be based 
on fair judgments of the work, attitude, and ability of the pupils 
as we watch them throughout their high-school course. 

There are those who have grievances, real or fancied, against 
state control and close supervision of instruction, and undoubtedly 
they have their drawbacks. High-school administrators in New 
York State know, however, that they have a constructive power 
working for a higher grade of school work in the generous University 
State Scholarships, worth $400 each, which await those pupils who 
meet the relatively simple conditions under which they are granted. 
They seem to us, in some ways, the capstone of our system and the 
highest of our artificial incentives to scholarship. 


hy 


FIVE YEARS OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
IDEA IN A SMALL CITY 


L. R. CREUTZ 
Superintendent of Schools, Monroe, Wisconsin 


In January, 1917, the pupils in the seventh and eighth grades in 
the elementary school and the Freshmen in the high school at Mon- 
roe, Wisconsin, were brought together in a single building erected 
for the purpose. The instruction was departmentalized, but the 
course of study was the same as that offered under the old plan of 
organization. Most of the teachers who had been employed in the 
former seventh- and eighth-grade rooms were transferred to the 
new building, and these teachers formed the core of the teaching 
staff in the new school. The school day was divided into eight forty- 
minute periods, and four or five recitations a day were scheduled for 
each child. The pupil spent his free periods in an assembly room, 
presumably at work in the preparation of his lessons. This depart- 
mentalized school was at the time popularly referred to in the city 
as the junior high school. 

On the whole, the new school did not prove satisfactory. The 
introduction of the young children to the quasi-high-school organi- 
zation presented social and disciplinary problems with which the 
teachers, experienced only in the handling of small groups, were 
not fully able to cope. There proved to be a tremendous loss of time 
on the part of the younger children in their attempts to study in the 
assembly room. The grouping of the seventh- and eighth-grade 
pupils on the basis of subjects resulted in a situation with which 
the teachers were not prepared to deal. 

After about a year of rather futile effort, we began to attain the 
junior high school idea. We had known that the junior high school 
form of organization was being adopted in various parts of the coun- 
try, and we had hoped that our new organization would bring us 
some of the advantages of the plan. Today we realize that we had 
approached the form but had missed the spirit, as is often the case 
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in many well-meant attempts at educational improvement. We 
began to get the spirit through the interpretations of the junior high 
school idea which had been brought to Wisconsin by H. L. Miller. 
These interpretations came to us through our teachers who attended 
his summer-school classes at the University of Wisconsin, through 
his public addresses—one of which was made in Monroe—and 
through the advice and direction he willingly gave whenever con- 
sulted. 

By the spring of 1920 the junior high school idea was sympa- 
thetically understood by the administrators and teachers of our 
junior high school. We found that the junior high school idea could 
be applied to the departmentalized organization in our own seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades; but we also saw that some significant 
changes would have to be made in the form in order that the spirit 
might be developed. These changes involved further financial out- 
lay, and the public did not especially favor the investment of 
more money in the junior high school, which was generally regarded 
as less effective than the old form of organization. 

At this juncture those of us who were vitally interested in our 
junior high school appealed to the State Department of Public 
Instruction for help. In 1919 the statutes of Wisconsin defined a 
junior high school as a “distinct organization composed of Grades 
VII to IX, or VII to X, inclusive,” and placed in the hands of the 
State Department of Public Instruction the approval of the courses 
of study and the organization of such schools. The state department 
had adopted standards to which a school must conform before it 
could be an approved junior high school. The state Cepartment 
ruled that in order for our school to be an approved junior high 
school the following changes had to be made in our seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades: (1) We must have six sixty-minute periods a day. 
(2) We must have an approved course of study, including physical 
education, considerably more work in citizenship, and an enriched 
program for all of the junior high school pupils. (3) We must aim 
to put thirty hours of activity into the weekly schedules of as many 
pupils as possible. 

Largely through the co-operation of the state department and 
because of its earnest support of the junior high school movement, 
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we secured local authorization for the extra expenditures required 
to set up an approved junior high school in Monroe by extending 
the school day to 360 minutes and by offering a full day of activity 
for each of the junior high school pupils. Thus, in the autumn of 
1920, we opened the seventh approved junior high school in Wiscon- 
sin. Since that time those who have been in charge of the adminis- 
tration and the teaching in this school have been sympathetic toward 
the junior high school idea and have done all in their power to ad- 
vance it. 

This is the fifth year of a real junior high school in Monroe. We 
have met with some apparently insurmountable obstacles, but we 
have never swerved in our loyalty to the junior high school philos- 
ophy. Those who have taken an active part in fostering this loyalty 
are certain that great changes have occurred and that many benefits 
have accrued to the city and to the children. 

What do we mean by the junior high school idea ? The following 
is a brief summary of the results of our devotion to this idea. This 
is a layman’s answer to the question here propounded. 

1. We have an enriched curriculum for the seventh-, eighth-, 
and ninth-grade boys and girls. All seventh- and eighth-grade 
pupils have thirty hours a week of activity, including physical 
education, manual arts or domestic science, and music. This year 
the ninth-grade pupils are under the direction of a teacher for 
twenty-eight out of the thirty hours of the week. We have filled 
the school day with worth-while things for all of the pupils. Every 
junior high school pupil, for example, devotes three full hours a 
week to citizenship studies. One hour is given to a study of our 
local and national constitutions and governmental forms and prac- 
tices; one hour is devoted to an organized weekly summary of the 
developments in current national problems; and the third hour is 
spent in a citizenship club, which is given wide latitude in the type 
of activity chosen for the year. 

The manual arts program has been expanded. All seventh- and 
eighth-grade boys and most of the ninth-grade boys spend sixty min- 
utes a day at work in the school shops, which offer a wide exploratory 
field and a variety of contacts in woodworking, elementary pattern- 
making, cabinet-building, sheet metal work, forging, mechanical 
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drawing, and the study of allied shop problems. To the girls of the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades we now offer cooking, sewing, 
dressmaking, food study, elementary design, household problems, 
and home nursing under the direction of the school nurse. Each 
girl spends sixty minutes a day in one of these courses. 

Using the impetus of the junior high school idea, we have been 
able to secure public support for a physical-education program 
which now requires two teachers, one for the boys and one for the 
girls. We also employ a full-time school nurse, a large portion of 
whose time is given to the junior high school pupils. sal 

In the enrichment of the curriculum our greatest success lies in 
the offering of general science for 300 minutes a week to all of the 
eighth-grade children. The benefits derived each year by a hundred 
eighth-grade pupils from the study of a vital course supplying 
answers to innumerable questions concerning everyday phenomena 
would alone have repaid our whole effort to introduce the junior 
high school idea in our city. 

2. The junior high school idea has furnished a strong stimulus 
for the improvement of instruction. The adoption of a sixty-minute 
period forced us to give greater attention to the technique of instruc- 
tion and to the objectives of the various subjects in the curriculum. 
To a teacher accustomed to the traditional forty-minute period 
sixty minutes seemed interminable, especially when an effort was 
made to use the additional time for recitation. The teacher who 
has a class of thirty alert junior high school pupils in English, science, 
or mathematics must give serious attention to the problem of using 
the sixty-minute period to the best advantage. We consciously 
avoided the adoption of any plan of supervised study and have been 
content to say that we have sixty-minute work periods. 

The junior high school idea has served as a starting-point in our 
pedagogical and psychological thinking. Because we have constantly 
felt that the movement is fundamentally sound, we have maintained 
an interest in our problem. We are firmly convinced that we are 
engaged in an endeavor requiring intelligent understanding and 
clear statement of our aims. The result has been that all of us have 
done more sincere thinking about the psychology of education than 
any of us had ever done before. 
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We have come to regard ourselves as directors of the work of a 
group of enthusiastic young people rather than classroom teachers. 
Naturally, we find ourselves helping children to solve the countless 
problems which they find in their environment. The spirit of our 
school has been transformed, and the children are voluntarily do- 
ing much more work than we were formerly able to force them to 
do. About two months after her entrance into the junior high school 
last autumn a little seventh-grade girl told one of the teachers, 
“T like the way we work here; we learn the whole of a thing.”’ This 
comment illustrates how quickly and fully most of the children 
realize that they are doing something worth while. 

The junior high school idea has been responsible for better 
teaching in the senior high school. There are twenty-eight teachers 
in the combined junior and senior high school teaching staffs. 
Many of these, especially those who have charge of manual arts, 
domestic science, and physical education, teach children from both 
schools. The junior high school teachers were brought into contact 
with the senior high school teachers through frequent joint meetings 
of teachers from both schools, in which were discussed and formu- 
lated a common marking system for both schools and common 
regulations concerning administrative routine. The teachers in the 
senior high school were not long in realizing that the teachers in 
the junior high school are alert and understand clearly what they 
are doing. The simultaneous introduction of the sixty-minute 
period into both high schools gave a common ground for the earnest 
and necessary consideration of questions of technique and objectives. 
The senior high school teachers constantly came into contact with 
the junior high school teachers who were working under the impulse 
of a great pedagogical and psychological movement. The teachers 
of the higher grades soon caught the spirit. The result was that 
all of the high-school teaching has received infinitely more earnest 
attention and more serious direction in the past five years than it 
would have otherwise received. 

The results have been definite. Not only has greater and more 
intelligent effort been made by individual teachers, but complete 
co-ordination in the work of Grades VII to XII has resulted. In 
our departmental teachers’ meetings we have treated these six 
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years as a unit when endeavoring to reduce our objectives and 
procedures to written form. We have avoided the designation 
‘heads of departments,” but there has grown up in some of the 
department groups a leadership which is recognized and followed 
by reason of the soundness of judgment which characterizes it. In 
some subjects the leadership has fallen to teachers in the junior 
high school, in others to teachers in the senior high school. All of 
these things have contributed to the co-ordination of the work of 
the junior and senior high schools, and we believe that we have gone 
far toward eliminating the old break between the grammar grades 
and the high school. 

It is interesting to note that the junior high school idea has had 
a wholesome influence on the teaching in the grades below the 
seventh grade. The elementary-school teachers, nearly all of them 
women of maturity and long experience, have seen the impetus the 
new idea has given us in the high schools and have been led to exam- 
ine its philosophy in order to determine what it might contain for 
younger children. The teachers of fifth- and sixth-grade pupils have 
made many experiments with supervised study, individual work, 
student councils, problem solution, and even departmentalization. 
Every one of these experiments has contributed something valuable, 
and attempts to capitalize the worth-while elements have been made. 

The elementary-school teachers are more open-minded, more 
earnest in their attempts to understand their objectives, more 
critical in the use of their materials, and more serious in the exami- 
nation of their own technique than they were before the adoption 
of the junior high school plan of organization. 

3. Because of its emphasis on the right of youth to explore the 
field of human knowledge in the effort to determine its aptitudes and 
interests, the junior high school idea has brought about a gradual 
democratization or, perhaps, socialization of our school organi- 
zation. Many of us who have had considerable classroom experience 
of the old type now freely confess that we accepted somewhat 
reluctantly the idea of an entirely democratic school. Some still 
subscribe to the idea with mild mental reservations; but the demo- 
cratic ideal has the wider sway in the attitude and thinking of both 
teachers and pupils. Both regard the school as a community; both 
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have a social interest in it. Because the pupils display, as never 
before, an understanding of the principle that the reputation of the 
school is determined by the efforts of the pupils as well as by the 
efforts of the teachers, we have almost forgotten that there are prob- 
lems of school discipline. 

Largely through the initiative and the leadership of the pupils, 
we have developed successful student councils in both the junior 
and the senior high schools. These councils have contributed to our 
socialization more than any other single factor. They are given 
considerable freedom in the planning and direction of all school 
activities and’ in the administration of such routine matters as 
traffic through the halls and the records of attendance; they officially 
recognize and reward good scholarship and good citizenship. 
Strange to say, the letter won for good citizenship is as highly prized 
by most of the pupils, even in the senior high school, as the letter 
won for athletic ability. The citizenship letter is awarded by the 
student council each year to the four or five pupils in the school who 
are considered by the council as having made the greatest contri- 
bution to the advancement of the good name and reputation of the 
school. The student council has been asked to assist in the formu- 
lation of regulations for the social affairs of the school and has been 
consulted in the development of a marking system which both 
pupils and teachers agree is democratic. 

Thus the junior high school idea has played a definite part in 
leading us to a more democratic conception of school administration. 
It emphasizes the rights and duties of all who participate in the 
social organism which is called the school. All are busy and hard at 
work. The pupils speak of school as a “business proposition” and 
enter into its activities with the feeling that the only road to success 
is consistent work and the willingness to be fair. We call this feeling 
the democratization or socialization of our school. 

4. A result of the attempt to interpret the junior high school idea 
in Monroe has been the retention in school of nearly all of the chil- 
dren through the high-school years. The enriched curriculum; the 
emphasis on problem solution in the classrooms; and the increased 
library, laboratory, and shop facilities have all been factors in bring- 
ing this about. There are, of course, other factors, such as the general 
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increased interest in high-school education and the school laws of 
the state regarding compulsory attendance. However, every child 
who completed the eighth grade last spring enrolled in the ninth 
grade last autumn. Of 112 children who finished the ninth grade 
last spring, 110 were enrolled in the tenth grade at the opening of 
school in September. The high-school attendance (Grades IX, X, 
XI, and XII) has increased 120 per cent since 1920. There is no 
vocational school for children with labor permits because there are 
no such children in the city. Eighty-eight per cent of the children 
in the city between four and twenty years of age are enrolled in the 
public schools. We cannot determine how much of this increase in 
public interest in education is due to the junior high school, but we 
believe sincerely that this form of organization has contributed very 
materially. 

The pupils, the parents, the general public, the board of educa- 
tion, and the teaching force are pleased with our accomplishments 
under the stimulus of the junior high school idea. This article is not 
intended to give the impression that our school system has solved 
all of its problems and attained its goal. However, we recognize more 
fully than before our many shortcomings and the difficulties which 
public school education faces. The teachers are all much more 
humble about their capacities because an earnest effort has been 
made to make use of them in the promotion of the junior high 
school idea. 

The junior high school idea has not transformed the matter 
of public school education in Monroe, but it has created an admi- 
rable esprit de corps among the teachers that is characterized by a 
consistent willingness to philosophize about their daily work. It 
has made us willing to think and has provided us with something 
to think about. Perhaps any great and fundamentally sound educa- 
tional ideal might be injected into a school system with similar 
results, but we know that in a humble way we who work with the 
youth in Monroe have been transformed from mere cutters of stone 
into the builders of a temple, and we know that the transformation 
has been brought about largely through our exploitation of the 
junior high school idea. 
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',REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A thought-provoking volume on labor problems.—Teachers and students who 
desire an approach to the labor question which will arouse thought rather than 
inculcate a finality of opinion on the subject will welcome a recent volume. 
Instead of attacking the problem from the pathological angle with their atten- 
tion focused on such symptoms as strikes, boycotts, and injunctions, with a cut- 
and-dried discussion of the remedies for each, the authors have proceeded from 
the functional point of view and have drawn a vivid and concrete picture of 
workers going about their daily tasks in periods of industrial peace as well as 
in times of industrial warfare. The reader is thus given an understanding of 
the life-conditions of the working man and a conception of his attitudes, aspira~ 
tions, and beliefs. 

In the early chapters of the book coal miners, steel workers, farmers, 
casual laborers, women operatives, and clothing workers are described in rela- 
tion to their work and their employers. The descriptive material necessarily 
includes reference to the struggles of the workers to avoid exploitation and their 
reaction to long hours, inadequate wages, and bad working conditions; such 
factors enter into the daily experiences of the laboring classes and are of vital 
importance in determining their attitudes. The status of workers under 
machine industry in relation to the labor market, security and risks, and unem- 
ployment are next discussed. 

The closing chapters give full recognition to the interests of the public in 
the controversy between capital and labor and the part that the community as 
a whole should play in bringing about a better adjustment. It is characteristic 
of the book that this part of the discussion is not limited to such mechanisms 
of public control as adoption of minimum-wage schedules, voluntary arbitra- 
tion, courts of industrial relations, and other panaceas in the field of labor legis- 
lation. The place of informal control through the pressure of public opinion is 
also emphasized, and the whole technique of arousing community action is set 
forth as a factor of increasing importance in dealing with the problem. 

The novel treatment of controversial subjects, worn almost threadbare 
through endless discussion, is seen in the authors’ presentation of a case record 
of a family as a means of making concrete and vital the somewhat illusive prob- 


t Willard E. Atkins and Harold D. Lasswell, Labor Attitudes and Problems. New 
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lem of standards of living. After following the fortunes of this family in the 
breakdown of their home and the efforts made to bring about their rehabilita- 
tion, the reader is prepared to enter more sympathetically and understandingly 
into the succeeding discussion of budgetary studies and the inequalities in the 
wealth and income of the various classes. 

Both the title of the book and the humanistic method of approach may con- 
vey the impression that the discussion is of a partisan nature, written in the 
interests of labor, but such is not the case. The authors have assembled facts 
from every possible source, from the ranks of capital as well as from the hosts 
of labor, from both governmental reports and private investigations. The 
facts are allowed to speak for themselves and are not used as evidence to bolster 
up partisan or preconceived opinions. The assembled facts, however, provoke 
thought, and the many questions for discussion and topics for investigation con- 
tribute to the same end. 

The volume is, in fact, a comprehensive and impartial discussion of a highly 
controversial problem. It bears the marks of sound scholarship and at the 
same time is set forth in terms which the ordinary student can understand. 
The authors state that the book is addressed primarily to students of the junior 
college; it is well adapted to such use. It will also meet a genuine need for 
concrete supplementary material in advanced courses in the social studies in 


high schools and academies. 
Howarp C. Hitt 


A critical study of the results of instruction in high-school chemistry —Many 
articles and discussions relating to the need of reorganization in the content and 
method of science instruction in the secondary school have pointed the way to 
the formulation of an improved curriculum in science and to a more scientific 
technique of instruction. A recent report" deals with the subject-matter of high- 
school chemistry. Through a series of objective tests, carried out over a period 
of three years, the author has attempted to find answers to several questions, 
among which are the following: “What are the specific tasks which students are 
unable to do after instruction? Can the difficult tasks be classified according to 
types? Are the items which are found to be difficult in one school also difficult 
for the students in other schools? What proportion of the test material will be 
done correctly by students at different ability levels? Is the ability to do these 
tasks, when once acquired, retained or is it soon forgotten after the students 
have left the chemistry classroom? Does the material of the tests fairly repre- 
sent the texts which constitute the course in high-school chemistry?” (P. 3.) 

The tests employed include approximately 350 items, covering (1) valence, 
(2) elements, mixtures, and compounds, (3) chemical composition of common 
substances, (4) definitions, (5) order of activity of elements, (6) contributions 


t Samuel Ralph Powers, A Diagnostic Study of the Subject Matter of High School 
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of great chemists, (7) chemical changes used in the course, (8) uses of chemical 
substances, (9) solubility rules, (10) interpretation of formulas and equations, 
and gas laws, (11) names from given formulas, (12) formulas of common sub- 
stances, (13) completing equations, and (14) writing complete equations. 

In this investigation the primary concern is with the testing of subject-matter. 
Two interrelated assumptions have been made the basis for the interpretations which 
are to be presented. In the first place, it is assumed that one of the purposes of instruc- 
tion is to impart to students a knowledge of the subject-matter which is used for instruc- 
tional purposes, and that if students fail to acquire such a knowledge, one of the pur- 
poses of instruction has failed of accomplishment. A second assumption is that, if 
students in many different schools are failing to learn the material which is the basis 
of the instruction, either the subject-matter is too difficult for use, or the methods of 
presentation used in all the schools is ineffective [pp. 5-6]. 

The results of the investigation, in terms of the difficulty of the items of the 
test and the achievement in different schools, are clearly stated in chapters ii 
and iii. The author has summarized the results as follows: 

These data [the results of all tests] reveal to the chemistry teachers the futility of 
much of their labor and suggest the need for remedial measures Certainly 
much of their [the students’] time is wasted if they work with material which is never 
learned [p. 26]. 

Evidence is convincing that students obtain no mastery of a large amount of 
the materials of instruction. The standing in some schools is, in fact, so low that it 
suggests the entire futility of much of the work which is now being attempted in chem- 
istry [p. 40]. 

The conclusions are justified by many facts. One finds, for example, that, 
of the 350 test items, 103 were answered correctly by less than 30 per cent of the 
pupils tested, 136 by less than 40 per cent of the pupils, and 180 by less than 50 
per cent. 

The final conclusions and recommendations are particularly suggestive of 
the need of subsequent studies and of the kind of studies which should be made. 
Any teacher of high-school chemistry who has a real interest in boys and girls 
should read the entire study carefully and then reorganize his chemistry course. 
If he wishes first to convince himself of the validity of the conclusions, let him 
obtain a set of the tests prepared by Professor Powers and give them to his 
pupils. 

The results of the study are not surprising, although they are objective and 
pointed. A considerable number of chemistry teachers long ago arrived at the 
conclusions presented and accordingly modified their course outlines and meth- 
ods of instruction. On the other hand, many teachers have been so influenced 
by the traditional content of the textbooks and by obsolete committee reports 
that they have failed to revise their courses, in spite of the objective data ob- 
tained from a variety of tests similar to those used by the author. A few com- 
prehensive studies of the type under review will do much to convince such teach- 
ers of their mistakes and to influence contemporary and future committees in 
their suggestions. It is time that science teachers should proceed scientifically 
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toward the selection of worth-while subject-matter and the development of a 
technique of instruction which emphasizes thorough understanding instead of 


half-memorizing. 
C. J. PrePER 


The professionalization of the high-school principalship.—Critical analyses of 
existing educational procedures have usually been initiated in the elementary 
field and later extended to the high-school level. Many excellent books dealing 
with elementary methods were published before any adequate treatment of high- 
school methods appeared. Within the past two years a notable publication has 
dealt in a comprehensive manner with the work of the elementary-school prin- 
cipal. Writers on secondary education have been so busy with special and gen- 
eral methods of teaching, general organization and administration, and general 
principles of secondary education that the high-school principals themselves 
have been neglected. A little monograph by Professor Koos, however, sets 
forth an analytical study of the present status of the high-school principal. 

The discussion is based on information secured from more than four hun- 
dred principals who represent communities of widely varying population, geo- 
graphical location, and size of high school. In his treatment of the data, the 
author divides the communities into four groups according to population: Group 
I, communities with populations of from 1,000 to 2,500; Group II, communities 
with populations of from 2,500 to 10,000; Group III, communities with popula- 
tions of from 10,000 to 25,000; and Group IV, communities with populations of 
from 25,000 to 100,000. 

Slightly less than 10 per cent of the principals who answered the question- 
naire were women. While almost one-fourth of the principals in the smallest 
communities were women, the proportion decreased with the size of the com- 
munity until there were no women principals in the group of largest cities. The 
salaries of principals are notably lower for women than for men. As the com- 
munities and the high schools increase in size, the proportion of principals with 
five or more years of training beyond the high school grows larger. Almost one- 
third of the total number of principals attended summer school during 1920 or 
1921, while the proportion in attendance at some time since 1915 is almost one- 
half. The median principal has made contact with the field of education through 
nine courses, which represent a total of perhaps twenty-four or twenty-five 
semester hours of credit. The courses most frequently mentioned are history of 
education, principles of education, principles of secondary education, technique 
(general methods), educational psychology, and high-school administration. 
The academic subjects which the high-school principals have found of most use 
in their work are, in the order of frequency, English, pure psychology, public 
speaking, sociology, philosophy, political science, history, and economics. Only 
6.2 per cent of the principals planned during their undergraduate days to engage 

tLeonard V. Koos, The High-School Principal. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
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in educational administration, although more than one-half expected to go into 
some line of educational work. Only 7.6 per cent of the principals selected edu- 
cation as their major subject in their undergraduate work, but the principals 
who have taken up graduate work evidence a marked shift to education as the 
major subject. The high-school principals in the smallest communities have an 
average experience in all educational lines of 9.6 years as compared with 20.6 
years for the principals in the largest cities. The principals of the smallest high 
schools have only one-fourth of the school day for administrative and super- 
visory duties, while the principals in the largest high schools find the whole day 
available for performing such duties. Many school systems hesitate to make 
the high-school principal responsible for anything other than minor or clerical 
details. 

The author suggests that professionalization of the principalship may be 
accelerated by extending the period of required training beyond the high school 
to at least five years in length, the last three years of which should be mapped 
out with the high-school principalship in view, by guiding and recruiting capable 
men, by adding to the body of knowledge pertaining to the principalship, and by 
vesting high-school principals with initiative in critical functions. Sixteen tables 
and an equal number of figures aid in the interpretation of the reading material. 
The volume is a valuable contribution to the literature of secondary education 
in that it gives an accurate picture of the high-school principalship and points 
out desirable modifications in present-day practices and procedures. 

CarTER V. Goop 


An informational Spanish reader.—It is an exceedingly courageous author 
who undertakes to interest and instruct high-school pupils in the language and 
customs of a foreign country by means of a “come-with-me” reader. As soon as 
he reads the title, the pupil expects to be bored with stilted action and conversa- 
tion and to find the information bookish and out of his sphere of concern. 

In defiance of this attitude on the part of our pupils toward the pedantic, 
C. F. McHale, of Madrid, has prepared another such book,? which, in some re- 
spects, can be called an exception to the type. “The plan of the book is a trip to 
South America. Through the experiences, interviews, visits, and conversations 
of an imaginary traveler, we see the principal phases of the voyage and of 
Spanish-American life and customs” (p. v). The text is divided into three parts: 
Part I, Preparation for the Trip; Part II, In South America; Part III, Informa- 
tion about South America. 

The book contains the traditional chapters concerned with buying steamer 
passage, living on the boat, lodging in the hotel, eating in the restaurant, shop- 
ping, attending social functions, traveling, etc., and, true to form, ends with a 
review of the business opportunities in South America. At the end of each chap- 
ter are found two exercises. The first is a set of questions, requiring answers in 
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Spanish, designed to fix in the pupil’s mind the information contained in the 
chapter. The second exercise requires the pupil to construct original Spanish 
sentences, using his knowledge of form and idiom without translation. These 
exercises are a meritorious feature. 

The linguistic, geographical, political, and social information is of the sort 
that will foster the idea of world-citizenship—one of the very worthy objectives 
of foreign-language study. The abundant and unashamed conversational idiom 
is equally valuable in its creation of atmosphere. 

The mode of conveyance, however, is ill-chosen; the form of the book defeats 
its purpose. For a teacher of Spanish who wishes to perfect himself quickly in 
colloquial South American Spanish or for a person who has accepted a position 
in South America which will require his speaking some Spanish, there is an 
incentive to use this sort of book. In his experience with many such books, 
however, the reviewer has never found one that was inviting to the high-school 
pupils for whom it was written. All are too monotonous. How delightful the 
same information and idiom would be if included incidentally in a book of short 
stories, lively anecdotes, and playlets, and how straight they would go to the 
heart of the pupil. As such books go, this book is, perhaps, better than the 


average; it is almost interesting. 
CarRL RYAN 
HicH ScHooL 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


The principles and practices of bonding for schools.—If in need of funds, issue 
bonds. This seems to be one of the fundamental principles of financing public 
enterprises. The almost universal practice of issuing bonds for building highways 
and public schools has manifold dangers, many of which are due to a lack of 
knowledge of the guiding principles of public finance and to the many legal 
questions involved. A recent publication‘ has for its purpose the presentation 
of the principles of bonding and of the current practices in the issuance and sale 
of school bonds. It is an attempt “‘to provide a handbook for officials who have 
charge of the floating of funded securities for educational purposes” (p. 23). 

The greatest difficulty in financing public education is that many communi- 
ties do not make careful analyses of their financial conditions before bond issues 
are floated. Bonding for school purposes has become a financial disease which 
needs preventive treatment. The remedy is a careful survey of financial condi- 
tions and the formulation of a sound educational policy based on the commu- 
nity’s ability to support education. The author asserts that the most essential 
thing for a city or district to know is whether it is able to finance a proposed 
bond issue; it is also necessary to prove the need of a bond issue for school pur- 
poses. A number of criteria are given by which a community may measure its 
financial ability, some of which are per capita wealth (on true value basis), 


t John Guy Fowlkes, School Bonds. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Bruce Publishing Co., 
1924. Pp. 176. $2.25. 
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school tax rate, total tax rate for municipal purposes, cost of education in rela- 
tion to total municipal expenditures, present bonded debt, constitutional and 
statutory debt limits, etc. 

In this book school bonds are oriented and classified with respect to other 
types of bonds. Different plans of retirement and factors that affect retirement 
are evaluated. The methods of marketing and recording bonds and the laws 
governing school bonds are phases of the subject dealt with in this publication. 

The book is timely from the standpoint of present practice and has sound 
advice for future practice. It meets a real need in educational financial adminis- 
tration. Boards of education and school executives will find it very useful as a 


handbook of information. 
Homer P. RAINEY 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


Games for recreation and instruction.—All persons interested in the welfare 
and education of the young find themselves sooner or later confronted with the 
problem of directing recreational and play activities. This is becoming increas- 
ingly true with the modern emphasis on the physical aspects of education. It 
is a problem not only for those directly concerned with physical education but 
also for all who are in any way associated with youth. When such leadership 
is demanded, it is especially helpful to have access to sources from which a 
variety of suggestions may be obtained. 

The purpose of a collection" of recreational activities is twofold: “(z) To 
collect into one volume all of the more important activities of this sort practiced 
by peoples of western civilization. (2) To prepare a book which would be of 
pre-eminent practical value to the physical director, play leader, school teacher, 
and others interested in this sort of work” (pp. vii-viii). 

With these aims in mind, the author has confined the book to descriptions 
of mass physical activities together with instructions for organizing and con- 
ducting them. Emphasis has been placed on the practical work of directing 
the activities, and the theory underlying them has been ignored. 

The first three chapters of the book set forth the author’s plan of organiza- 
tion and gives an excellent résumé of practical suggestions for conducting the 
activities described. The ten remaining chapters are devoted to descriptions 
of games, contests, and relays. These chapters describe activities suitable for 
persons of all ages from the lower school grades through the college. Many are 
of such a nature as to be of interest to adults. The games and other activities 
are classified according to the school grade in which they are to be used. Thus, 
chapter iv contains descriptions of games for the lower grades; chapter v deals 
with games for the upper grades, etc. Chapters ix and x contain instructions 
for relay races, and chapters xi, xii, and xiii are devoted to combative contests. 
The description of each activity is complete within itself. No technical terms, 
abbreviations, or short cuts are used. 


t Seward Charle Staley, Games, Contests, and Relays. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Co., 1924. Pp. viiit+-354. $3.00. 
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The book will prove helpful to physical directors and to any others who have 
occasion to direct play activities. The’ classification of the activities according 
to the age of the persons with whom they can best be used is a valuable feature 
of the volume. The completeness of the descriptions enables either amateur or 
professional to use them without constant reference to the abbreviations and 


technical terms so often found in books of the kind. 
J. M. McCatuisTER 


Household mechanics.—Manual arts instruction has, since its inception, 
emphasized its closeness to community life and interests. According to the 
original theory of manual arts, the boy made skilful with his hands could render 
great service in the home or on the farm, doing the work necessary on the me- 
chanical contrivances in use. This objective, however, was never reached, except 
to a very limited degree, in the woodworking shops that characterized manual 
training. The making of everything from bread-boards to furniture in the 
school shop never quite equipped the boy with the experiences and knowledge 
that are of value in doing the many unspecialized tasks about the home. 

Within very recent times a new type of manual arts course has been intro- 
duced. It deals with the disassembling, repairing, and assembling of the parts 
of hydrants, electric bells, vacuum cleaners, locks, electric irons, lawn mowers, 
and the like, and is called household mechanics. One instructor has had suffi- 
cient experience with this type of shopwork to put into printed form what he 
conceives to be an effective course of instruction for seventh- and eighth-grade 
boys. 

The course is made up of a series of “jobs.” Each is presented on a “job 
sheet” and deals with a separate piece of work. On each sheet appears: (1) 
name of job, (2) reason for job, (3) materials, (4) tools, (5) procedure, (6) ques- 
tions, and (7) references. This arrangement of material makes individual 
instruction possible and thus avoids the duplication of equipment which would 
be necessary if the entire class were at work on the same type of job at the same 
time. The author has selected projects that come well within the scope of the 
average home. Because of the new practice which this course suggests, it 
should prove of interest to every instructor of shopwork and to those administra- 
tors in education who have to deal with practical arts instruction. 


ROBERT WOELLNER 


General biology.—In recent years there have been many changes in the pur- 
poses which control the writing of textbooks. This is especially true with regard 
to books in the field of science. In no division of the science field, however, has 
there been greater change than in biology. Instead of following the old idea of 
dealing largely with the structure of plants and animals, a recent text? presents 


tF, E. Tustison, Job Sheets in Home Mechanics. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1924. $0.64. 
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their doings, that is, life in its functioning. The purpose of the text is clearly 
set forth in the four points enumerated in the first paragraph of the book: (1) how 
living things live, (2) what their relations are to one another, (3) how they de- 
pend on the physical world about them, and (4) man’s power to control them. 

The book is admirably arranged in accordance with a unit course in “deal- 
ing with the fundamental functions of living things” which the authors had in 
mind. The contents of the book are grouped in five principal parts made up of 
thirty-seven chapters. Part I deals with the idea of biology. The important life 
functions, the composition of living things, the green plant as a food factory, 
and the physical basis of life are taken up through a study of the life of an apple 
tree. Parts IT, III, and IV discuss the application of biologic principles to animal 
life, to the human body, and to plants. Part V deals with general biology, treat- 
ing the application of biologic principles to human interests, health and con- 
servation, and biology and human progress. An outstanding feature of the book 
is the unusual abundance of splendid illustrations, 416 in all. Several of the illus- 
trations are in beautiful colors. The portraits of a dozen or more prominent 
biologists are distributed throughout the book and add much to its interest. 
In addition to an exhaustive index, the book contains a valuable glossary of 
thirty-three pages. 

The nature and the scope of the book make it of great value both for the 
general reader and for pupils in junior and senior high schools. 


O. D. Frank 


For the teacher of composition.—Teachers who are interested in writing are 
usually ambitious to develop writers among their pupils. A recent book' is 
written in an endeavor to interest all teachers in developing writers. 

The book is concerned not with the creative ability of talented or interested 
pupils but with the possibilities of authorship in every pupil. The thesis is that 
all educated people occasionally find it necessary to write for publication; many 
are required to write often; and some write a great deal. Therefore, every pupil 
should be encouraged and trained to write throughout his school life. Particu- 
larly should the “will to write” be developed, as the author believes that prac- 
tically everyone can develop ability in writing if the will is used. 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with the purpose of the book, one admires 
the spirit in which it is written. It inspires the teacher to make good reading a 
background for writing and to make both reading and writing spring from en- 
joyment in these activities. The advice tends to turn the teacher from labor with 
red ink to spontaneous enjoyment with the pupils. 

Teachers of composition should find a stimulating hour of reading in the 
little book. It is, however, arranged as a textbook, and, as such, its utility is not 
evident. Eleven very short essays are each followed by “Questions for Review.” 
An essay of twenty-five hundred words on “Training the Memory” is followed 


t Edward F. Garesché, The Training of Writers. New York: Macmillan Co., 1924. 
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by nine review exercises such as the following: ‘Tell of some of the advantages 
which come from memory lessons.” “Give an instance of the later appreciation 
of pupils for memory lessons.” As the essays are very direct and simple, these 
questions and exercises seem almost humorous. 

The essays are, for the most part, based on a series of articles which ap- 
peared in the Catholic School Journal of Milwaukee. As they were written with 
parochial schools in mind, the material is probably better suited to the work 
of teachers in such schools than to the work of teachers in most public schools. 

Giapys CAMPBELL 


Modern problems for everyone.—The recent movement toward adult educa- 
tion reveals the fact that adults evidence and openly express a distaste for the 
usual type of textbook. Even graduates of colleges and universities, unless they 
are engaged in academic work, are said to make little use of textbooks after the 
completion of their formal education. By avoiding the usual format and pr:- 
sentation of textbooks, W. B. Munro has prepared a book' which goes far toward 
meeting the needs of both the general reader and the student. 

This book endeavors to explain, in concise form and simple language, some of the 
current problems with which every well-informed American citizen ought to be familiar. 
. . . . The author has tried to present problems, not to solve them. No problem of 
democracy, worthy of the name, can be solved by merely applying a rule or principle. 
On the other hand, this book devotes considerable attention to the various solutions 
which have been proposed from all quarters and examines the merits of these proposals 
—when they have any merits [p. vii]. 


The book is organized in three main divisions: “Man and His Environ- 
ment,” “Problems in the Organization and Work of Government,” and “Prob- 
lems Relating to Civic Activities.” The term “current problems” is broadly 
interpreted. The materials included range from the large fundamental problems 
of social development, such as population, social forces, and political liberty, to 
more clearly defined problems, such as public opinion, the ballot, rural govern- 
ment, municipal politics, industrial and financial affairs, government owner- 
ship, public health and social welfare, the League of Nations, allied debts, and 
foreign relations. The method of treatment includes a statement of each prob- 
lem in its different aspects, its origin, its significance in present-day life, and the 
chief arguments for and against the different solutions that have been proposed. 
Each section is followed by a reference to a book which presents a more complete 
treatment of the problem. Bibliographies and exercises are not given. 

The book is readable, lucid and succinct in statement of the issues involved, 
and unpartisan and temperate in treatment. The minute details and the ponder- 
ous array of facts which some authors think essential in a textbook are omitted. 
The book is free of bald generalizations and dearth of content of real merit. 
Each problem is projected in broad outlines through the judicious selection of 


t William Bennett Munro, Current Problems in Citizenship. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1924. Pp. xiv-+542. 
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essential facts, combined with a directness of statement which leaves a unitary 
impression of the problem. Because of the author’s special interest, much more 
space is devoted to political and governmental problems than to economic and 
social problems. This will be deplored by many teachers in the field. 

On the whole, the book will commend itself to the general reader, inasmuch 
as each problem is discussed briefly. It is also well adapted for use by high- 
school pupils in that it will prepare them for further study through a presenta- 
tion of the major aspects of important problems of modern life. 


W. G. 


Geometry treated as a natural science.—In the process of change which the 
high-school course of study is undergoing, a thorough reorganization of second- 
ary-school mathematics is felt to be necessary. The reorganization has, in some 
cases, brought about a correlation of the subject-matter of the several mathe- 
matical branches into homogeneous units. However, the line of demarcation 
between the various branches of mathematics has, in the past, been so firmly 
established that most of the textbook writers have attempted to reorganize the 
subject-matter of each branch separately, still holding to the traditional division 
of secondary-school mathematics into algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. 

In a recent text' geometry is treated as an ordinary natural science. The 
author claims that this unique method of treatment is scientific, for “the content 
of the sciences, including the mathematics, is our complex human experiences” 
(p. v). As “the physicist and the artisan find their objects by aid of the shapes 
which the geometer studies, the geometer studies the shapes of those same ob- 
jects which the physicist and the artisan strive to manipulate” (p. v). 

The subject-matter is organized into three main divisions. The first part 
is preceded by a review of the general geometrical notions which the pupil is 
supposed to possess intuitively or to have acquired in his study of arithmetic 
and algebra. In Part I, angles, straight lines, and polygons are presented; the 
second part is devoted to circles and related straight lines; while the third part 
deals with mathematical symbols, loci of points, and symmetry. 

The discussion is in the nature of a commentary, and, except in a few cases, 
no demonstrations of the theorems are given. The theorems of Euclidean geome- 
try are assigned as exercises, with helpful suggestions to the student as to the 
method of solving them. Formal proof is avoided entirely. Illustrative prob- 
lems, which are found abundantly in ordinary textbooks in geometry, are lack- 
ing; a few are included, however, among the miscellaneous problems, exercises, 
and theorems at the end of the book. 

In his attempt to simplify the subject-matter and to improve on the lan- 
guage of the geometer, the author has introduced a number of definitions and 
terms which tend to obscure rather than to clarify the meaning and which are, 
at times, inconsistent and meaningless. For example, “a line is the name of 

t John O. Pyle, Plane Geometry, Part I (preliminary edition). Philadelphia: P. 
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objects very long but narrow” (p. 2); “the straight line is one which lies wholly 
in the line of sight” (p. 4); and an angle is an “object formed by two straight 
lines which meet at a common point” (p. 6). 

The wisdom of the peculiar arrangement might also be questioned. There 
seems to be an intermingling of unrelated material. On page 109, for example, 
a full page of exposition on “organization and retention of knowledge” is found 
between two sets of exercises. In chapter ii the student is to work with central 
angles and intercepted arcs, regarding which not a word has been said previously 
in the chapter, and the student is not referred to the inadequate definition in 
the Introduction. 

The book should furnish interesting reading material because of its novel 
method of treatment and should serve as a challenge to the geometer to solve 


the difficult problem of reorganization in his special field. 
J. S. GEorGES 


The county unit as a solution of the rural-school problem.—It is becoming 
generally recognized that the weakest part of the public-school system in the 
United States is the present rural-school organization. In some states there are 
small school districts with little or no county control; in others, the county is the 
local unit of control; and in a few others, various forms of county control exist. 
The differences in organization give rise to inequalities in educational oppor- 
tunities, which are unfair to country children and which are contrary to the 
spirit of American education. There is a growing need in many states for a re- 
districting of the rural units on a basis which will guarantee to country children 
better opportunities to fit themselves for happy and useful living. For this pur- 
pose the county seems to be the most favorable unit of rural-school control. 

A bulletin’ issued by the State Department of Public Instruction of Indiana 
sets forth the essential features of the county-unit school system. The bulletin 
is divided into two sections. The first section explains what is meant by a county 
school system, discusses the chief features of such a system, and sets up a body 
of principles underlying the proper administration of rural schools. The second 
section shows the extent to which the county system has been adopted as a unit 
of rural-school organization and gives a brief summary of the distinctive features 
of the county school system in those states where the plan is in use. In addition, 
the bulletin gives a general summary of the legislative provisions for rural- 
school organization in each state. Throughout the bulletin the advantages of 
the county-unit organization are pointed out and interpreted, with particular 
reference to the needs of rural schools in Indiana. 

The material is presented in concise and simple form, The hemes used 
is not technical and can be readily understood by the lay reader. Because of its 


* The County School System: How Organized and Administered, Prepared under 
the direction of Benjamin J. Burris, Educational Bulletin No. 73. Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana: State Department of Public Instruction, 1924. Pp. iv+56. 
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simplicity, it is especially valuable as publicity material. It will also be of inter- 
est to administrators and others who desire a brief survey of the status of the 


county unit as a form of school organization. 
J. M. McALLIsTER 
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